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Poctry. / 


THE MAID'S LAMENT. 
Oh? why am I not married ? 
I’m sure I’m not to blame: 
My frieuds are asking me the time, 
When f shall change my name ? 
They tell me IJ shall surely be 
A nun or lonesome maid; 
And such it really seems to me, 
For beauty ’gins to fade. 
And every hope I had is gone, 
They’ve perished with my years, 
And now, no consolation left, 
A maid is all my fears. 


How many friends in life I’ve seen, 
Have all got married early : 

And really I must be excused, 
If oft I’m sad and surly. 

I searce can live to see them thus, 
Live happy in this life ; 

Whilst I, poor mortal seer to be 
Marked out for no man’s wife 

But seem to live to bear aname, 
That all, alas! degrade‘ 

And I, like others, e’en do scurn, 
The title of—** Old Maid.” 


TPve had my chances like the rest, 
But then I thought I’d tarry ; 

For whilst in youth with pleasure blest 
Why need I wish to marry, 

There’s time enough when I am tired 
Of living as I do; 

And with this fancy like a foo}, 
My love I did subdue. 

But would I now reject a chance, 
Though Fancy might persuade, 

There still might be another chance? 
Oh, no! I’d change the maid. 


ANGRY WORDS. 
Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their dark, insidious power. 
Hearis, inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirr’d, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By asingle angry wore, 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 

Weaving for the coming morrew, 
Sad memorials of to-day. 

Angry words—oh, let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken ; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirr’d ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 


Friction Matches. 

The fabrication of chemical allumettes oc- 
cupies in the environs of Paris more than a 
thousand workmen, A single house employs 
three hundred. One house sends annually to 
London friction matches to the amount of 120,- 
000 france. 
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MACHINE FCR PUNCHING COPPER SHEETS. 


j 


are not seen,) on a cross shaft, drives a small 
drum which by the band drives the band 
wheel. The band wheel drives a small cog 
wheel on the end of its cross shaft L, which 
; moves the cog frame by a rack below on to 
the cutters. The cog driving wheel D, mesh 
esinto the cog frame and by the motion on 
the horizontal shaft on C spins round the cog 
frame, which being moved forward by the 


vertical view of 
a machine, invented by Mr. William H. Daw 


The above engraving is 


forth, ot Salem, Mass. It is well worthy at- 
tention, as itis very simple for the purpose 
intended. 

Aisa cast iron cylinder, the dots repre- 
senting punching irons upon its circumfer- 
ence; B isa traveliing bed plate or carriage 
on which the sheet to be punched is placed ; 
|the dots represent the holes to receive the 

punching ironsas the carriage is taken through 
| it being done by means of a roller under the 


carriage connected to the cylinder by gearing ! 


wheels, the lower gearing wheels being turn- 
ed by acrank: ©, is a rim of steel or cutter 
on one side of the edge of a cast iron wheel 


TREENAIL MACHIN 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The abeve is an engraving of Mr. Nathan 
40. Mitchell’s machine for making Treenails 
‘for shipbuilding, It was invented by Mr. E 
| Webber, but is now the exclusive property of 
Mr. Mitchell, Gardiner, Maine. It is a ma- 
chine which has received the most favorable 
testimonials from the first shipbuilders and 
owners of vessels in Maine. It makes a per- 
fect Treenail and 1s therefore superior to any 
other mode of making them that is at pre- 
sent known. 

Deseription.—A A, represents the frame. 
B B, timbers to which slides are attached for 
operating the machine. OD, is the driving 
cog wheel. E, long cog pinion frame, F, 
band wheel. G, socket to hold the treenail 
to be turned. H, handle to move back the 


|rack spoken of on the cutters N, drives the 
treenail of a perfect shape through the hal- 
| low cone cylinder M. It will readily be un- 
| derstood by this description that the cutter is 
| stationary and that the cog frame holding the 
rough wood for the treenail spins round turn- 
ing the treenail, while at the same time 
the horizontal motion of the frame drives the 
treenail through the the iron cone mould M. 
The cog frame therefore has two mocions 
| when in fulloperation. One isa rotary mo- 
tion from the wheel D, the other a forward 
horizontal motion trom the shaft of the band 
| wheel working on a sliding rack underneath. 
corresponding one on the edge of the small, This machine can now be seen at Mr. Hills, 
carriage D. The dots on the wheel represent See advertisement on another page. Mr. Mit- 
punching irons (side view) and the dots in the | chell is desirous of selling the patent right, 
carriage representing holes as before stated. | and there can be no doubt of its value, as it 
EEB, is the frame work of the machine. F | can be varied to cut the treenails of all sizes, 
isa sinkage of 3-4 of an inch below the sur-| It is therefore an important machine for ship- 
face of the carriage D, upon which the sheet | builders. Information respecting the machine 
| to be reduced in width is placed and held| can be had either of Mr. Mitchell, the pre- 
| firm by set screws, the part to be cut off falls | prietor, or Mr. Hills, the Agent. 
upon the sinkage F, asit passes under thecut- ae 
ting wheel, the part that remains upon the | ot 
carriage is reduced tothe proper width and | The Broad Guage. 
one end is punched, the carriage is kept close-| The broad track has been been adopted by 
| ly to the cutter by means of set screws: G, | the Erie, road, New York : the Paterson and 
| represents a sheet of copper upon the- bed Ramapo, and the Athica and Hornereville 
| plate after passing under the cylinder. Mea-| Toute. This makes the broad guage rather a 
' gures are taking to secure a patent. | feature in New York State, and its example 
= ee ee aera eee Tee | will stand much chance of being carried thregh 
"| upon other roads that intend to do a large bu- 
siness, 


See —= _E | 


RAIL ROAD NEWS. 


EB. 


| : Telegraphing. 

| A correspondent of the Buffalo Express, 
tells the largest story yet of feats performed 
| by Telegraph operators. He says, among c- 
ther marvellous things, that Mr. S. Porter, 
the Superintendant of the telegraph line 
from Buffalo to Toronto, Canada, for lack of 
| other facilities at the moment, has read com- 
| munications correctly by holding the ends of 
the wires in his hands and observing the 
twitchings of the nerves at his wrist. Ano- 
| ther operator, Mr. C. C. Haskins, who is in 
| charge of the office at Queenston, by placing 
| the end of the wire upon his tongue, reads 
perfectly, and without the slightest error, by 
the sensation of the shocks. This he has oft- 
en done, and with entire accuracy. 


There are eleven lines of telegraph in the 
course of erection in the United States and 
Canada. 

Niagara ES) uspension Bridge. 

“* The Suspension Bridge Companies have 
directed the construction of the Bridge for the 
passage of Railroad trains, and also for foot 
The strength of the sup- 
| porting cables is te be no less than six thous- 
and five hundred tons. 

The cost is not te exceed $190,000 and the 


and wagon tracks. 


cog pinion frame after the treenail is turned, 
for the purpose of saving time, instead of re- | 


yersing the motion of the wheel C. J, isa| Whole is to be completed by May ist. 184y. 
handle as shipper to feed the gear. L, is a| The Bridge will be within sight both of the 


cataract and whirlpool, and span the gorge by 
an arch of 330 feet, suspended 230 feet above 
the surface of the Niagara River.” 

An undertaking beside which the works of 


shaft on band wheel running across the frame 
and meshing into a rack on the under side of 
cog frame, by a small cog wheel for the pur- | 
pose of moving cog frame on to the cutter and | 


back by a reverse motion. M, is a double | the ancients appear as dwarfs beside a giant. 
trumpet mouth cone through which the tree- 
nail passes. N, cutter. O, lips and screw to 
hold the cutter. 

OrERaTiIon.—The wood for the treenail 
is fixedin G; the balance wheel is then mo- 
yed, which being on the end of the frame has 
a cog wheel on its horizontal shaft, which 
meshing into a large plate cog wheel, (these 


A correspondent informs us that wood goes 
| further, when left out of doors than whe 
are housed, some of his having gone up- 
j wards of a quarter of a mile in one night. 


** The fire is amazingly cold,” said an ol¢ 
toper, who was trying to warm his toes in the 
moonlight on a snow bank. 
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Thanksgiving. 

The good old Puritan custom of Thanksgiv- 
ing has become almost universal in every State, 
thereby giving evidence that the stream flow- 
ing trom Plymouth Rock shal} yet spread over 


our wholeland. We have indeed cause to be 
grateful to our Creator for his blessings. He 
has given us a goodly land, and while the 
wailings of famine and distress corve floating 


upon every billow from Europe, we have | 


enough and to spare, and let us be thankful to 
God that while he has given us much to spare 
he has also put it into our hearts to cast our 
bread upon the waters. It will return with 
interest, for “ he that giveth to the poor lead- 
eth to the Lord.” Thanksgiving is generally 
a happy day, in New England especially — 
Then separate relatives gather together, and 
old and young bask in love, happiness and 
friendship. iay this simple and beautiful cus- 
tom, never he abandoued, but become closer 
and closer entwined round the hearts of our 
people. 


Scientific Expedition to the Dead Sea. 

A party ot Naval Officers under the com- 
mand of Lieut. W. F. Lyuch, will shortly sail 
from this pert, in the U.S. ship Supply tothe 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of making an 
exploration ot the Dead Sea. One great ob- 
ject of the investigation will be to ascertain 
whether this sea and its shores are of volcanic 
or non-volcanic origin. The elucidation of this 
subject is a desideratum toscience. Costigan, 
the only man who has undertaken to circum- 
navigate this sea, perished in the attempt.— 
British officers have tried but also failed. 


Preservi ng Eutter. 

The farmers in the parish of Udney, in the 
county of Aberdeen, practice the following 
method of curing their butter, which gives it 
agreat superiority above that oftheir neigh- 
bors :— 

Take two parts of the best common salt, 
one part of sugar, and one part of saltpetre,head 
them up together, and blend the whole com 
pletely ; take one ounce of thiscomposition for 
sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into a 
mass, and close it up for use. 

The butter cured with this mixture appears 
of a rich and marrowy consistence, and fine 
color, and never acquites a brittle hardness, 
nor tastes salty. Dr Anderson says, “I have 
eat butter cured with the above composition, 
that has kept three years, and it was as sweet 
as at first.’ But it must be noted, that but- 
ter thus cured requires to stand three weeks 
or a month before it is to be used ; if 
it be sooner opened, the salts are not suffici- 
ently blended with it; and sometimes the 
coolness of the nitre will then be perceiv- 
ed, which always totally disappears after- 
wards. 

The above is worthy the attention of every 
dairy woman. 


A Cure for Deamess. 

qual parts of the juice of house-leek, 
brandy and sweet-oil in a phial, to be hung 
up and exposed to the sun for a month or 
more. This dropped into the ear at night, 
and on wool to be kept in the ear—a sure re- 

medy for deafness.— Ex. 

Some kinds of deafness only, and whichcan 
be cured as well by soap and water, injected 
by asyringe, a plan which we have seen tried 
with some success —Ep. 


Balloon ixagos 

Mr. Gale, the aeronaut, witnessed a phe- 
nomenon during one of his aerial voyages, 
which is said to be unprecedented to the an- 
nuals of balloons.—Having become: becalmed 
and perfectly stationary, for a full quarter of 
an hour, he was preparing to descend, when 
suddenly he beheld a perfect ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentment” of the machine depicted on the 
elouds to the Southward. This appearance 
continued for about four minutes, when the 
baloon descended to a lower region, and the 
image gradually faded away. 


Scientific American. 


Steam Factory in Hartford. 

«© A company has been formed in this city,” 
says the Hartford Courant, ‘ with a capital of 
$40,000 for the purpose ofmanufacturing goods 
| from wool or cotton by steam. They are now 
| laying the foundation of their factory in Lit- 
tle Grove street near the corner of Potter. It 
ig to be 140 feet lung by 40 wide and 4 stories 
high. 

‘We are informed that those who have 
been engaged in steam factories express the 
opinion that with the improved machinery 
st eam power can be used with quite as good 
economy as water—tne cost of the former be- 
ing no more than whatis usually paid for 
water privileges and for heating the build- 
ings.” 

Hirectricity Universal, 

Electricity is diffused through the entire 
mass of this globe and of the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. andit may be regarded 
as one of the most active elements in all the 
works ofcreation.—In every chemical change 
with which we are acquainted—in the various 
processes of organic life—in the mechanical 
movements of particles of matter—in any al- 
teration of state, under the influences of heat 
or solar radiation, it is by mere contact with 
solid bodies that electricity is developed We 
learn to know it as something fearful from the 
irresistable power of the lightning and the 
thunder of its terrible explosion. We marv- 
el at its influence in directing the needle of 


the mariner, and we are astonished at the ra- | 


pidity of its fete, 


Flax in Canada. 

A public meeting was recently held at Que- 
bec, for the purpose of eee some expla- 
nations from Colonel Calvort, in relation to 
the application of the Ledeieh Fluid to the 
purposes of Agriculture, and more especially 
tothe cultivation of Flax. The Colonel sta- 
ted that the soil and climate of Canada were 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of this 
useful article of manufacture. 


Knowledge is Power. 

The following is Sir W R. Hamilion’s the- 
orem of hodographical isochranism: ‘ if two 
cir cular hodegraphs having a common chord, 
which passes through or tends owardsa com- 
mon centre of force, be cut perpendicularly 
by a third circle, the times of hodographical- 
ly describing the intercepted arcs will be e- 
qual.” 


se Sclence Revived. 

Pythagoras invented a means by which ey- 
erything that he wrote upon a mirror with 
bean juice became legible in the moon. When 
Charles V. and Francis I. were waging war 
with each other to obtaia possession of Milan, 
everything that happened in the day at Milan> 
coul d, by means of such antirror, easily he 
read on the moon a night in Paris.—Z2. 

It is peyayed: There is Davis: 


The Park Patient 

A fine granite curb is to be put around the 
pond of the Park Fountain in this city. Well, 
it required some move ot that nature to adorn 
the blessed spot celebrated for shady trees and 
grubs. We hope, however, that the Bowling 
Green fountain will not be desecrated by the 
Gothic hand of reform. No, no. Whata fine 
mountain cataract ; how like chunks of tur- 
atles weeping for the honor of its projector. 


Death of the Righteous. 

I once met on the sea shore said the East- 
ern poet, Sadi, a pious man who had been at- 
tac ked by a tiger, and was horribly mutilated 
He was dying and suffering dreadful agonies. 
Nevertheless his features were calm and se- 
rene, and his physical pains seemed to be van- 
quished by the purity of his soul. ‘* Great 
God,” said he; “I thank thee, that I am only 
suffering from the fangs of the tiger, and not 
of remorse.” 


Milton B. Buffington,a New York and New 
Ha ven railroad contractor, has taken ley leave 
with $15,000 belonging to sorry workmen 
withouta cent in their pockets. He thai uv- 


presseth the hireling in his wages shall yet | 


have his reward. 


A new factory i isgoing up at Thompsonville, 
Ct., over 300 feet in length and 60 feet broad. 
[t will contain, when it is finished, 1,500,000 
bricks. 


Battle With the Hasty Pudding. 

Dr. Radcliffe was remarkable for a sudden 
thought in extraordinary cases: he was once 
sent for into the country by a gentleman who 
was dangerously ill of a quinsey. The doctor 
soon perceived that no application internal or 
external would be of service ; upon which he 
desired the lady of the house to order the cook 
to make a large hasty puading‘ and when it 
is done let his own servant bring itup. While 
the cook was about it, he took the man aside, 
and instructed him what; he was ta do. Ina 
short time the man brought up the padding 
in great order, and set it on the table, in full 
view of the patient. ‘Come, John,’ said he, 
‘you love hasty pudding: eat some along with 
me, for I believe you came without your 
breakfast.’ Both began with their spoons, but 
John’s spoon going twice to his master’s once, 
the doctor took occasicn to quarrel with him, 
and dabbed a spoonful of hot pudding in his 
face ; John resented it, and threw another at 
his master. This put the doctor in a passion, 
and quitting his spoon he took the pudding 
up in handfuls, and threw it at his man; who 
battled with him again in the same manner, 
till they were both ina wofu! pickle. The 
patient, who had a full view of the skirmish, 
was so tickled at the affray, that he burst in- 
to a laughter, which broke the quinsey, and 
cured him. The doctor and his man were 
well rewarded. 


A Mexican Diligence. 

A Mexican diligence is fimilar to an Ame- 
rican post coach or mail stage, and a stranger 
from the United States, takiug his seat in one 
of them, while all else around him is nearly 
the antipodes of what he has been accustom- 
ed to, feels old sensations revive, as he once 
more finds something that looks like home. 


| No better stages are used anywhere than those 


employed upon the roads of Mexico, and for 
the best reason in the world, which is they 
are all of Troy manufacture, and finished in 
the best possible style, excelling in neatness, 
comfort, and durabilty ; the latter quality be- 
ing particularly necessary in that mountain- 
ous region. 


The English Besihusier Gant has addres- 


sed a circular to the Post Office authorities of} him. 


all the countries of Europe, urging them to 
co-operate with England in introducing a sys- 
tem of uniform penny postage in Europe.— 
The sooner our own government tries the ex- 
periment the better. 


The Telegraph line betwéen Troy and Mon- 
treal will be completed in about three weeks. 
Mr Holmes, the indefatigable superintendent 
is rushing ap the peas ee a locomotive. 


The Boat business on ie Savannah River 
never was brisker than during the present 
fall. One company the Georgia has eight- 
een tow-boats and several lighters well em- 
ployed So. to eee 

The Canada papers say that a gold mine has 
been discovered in Canada. at a distance of 40 


miles from Quebec. 


A new volcano bvokee jae on ‘the 11th of 
June, in the island of Toku, in the Pacific O- 


cean. 
earthquake. 


On the 22nd ult,, the Custom tee o fii- 
cers in Newry made a seizure of 22 barrels of 
American flour, in which was found concea - 
led a large quantity of cavendish tobacco. 


The imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 


Petersburg, has offered a prize of 2000 roub- } 


les for the *: best Het of the Cholera.” 


The legislature of ‘this state, by an act 
passed on the 13th inst., have abolished the 


office of county superintendant of common 


schools. 


A Baptist charen was erent dedicated. 
at Galveston, Texas. The dedication service 
was ae by ee Wicas 


The uniform penny as has been intro- 
duced in the British Colony at Hong Kong. 


Its appearance was preceded by an 


To our British Subscribers. 

According to the. notice recently given 
by the Post Master General, all mailable 
matter destined for the British provinces 
must be prepaid at the office where mailed, 
consequently we are obliged to pay 14 cents 
postage for each paper that we send to our 
subscribers in Canada, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Asthis isa heavy tax in the 
quantity that we send each week to ail those 
places, we shall be obliged to take the amount 
that we have to pay for postage from the a- 
mount each subscriber has paid towards the 
paper, until some arrangement can be made 
between the two governments, to make the 
postage free again, which is earnestly looked 
for, by publishers especially. 


Patent Agency. 

Applications for Patents made at this office, 
on the most reasonable terms. Neat drawings, 
specifications, and engravings of the first cha- 
racter,and cheaper than anywhereelse. No- 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
of Patent Rights, and all business of that na~ 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have 
patent rights to dispose of will find a good op- 
portunity and field for their sale—such as 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of 
every description. The largest circulation in 
the world for advertisements of inventions, &c. 


De Witt’s Klevated Raliway. 

There is to be seen at the Rooms of the 
American Institute 2 model and drawing of 
an elevated railway, the design of R. Varick 
De Witt, Esq., C. E., of Albany. We visited 
it during the absence of Mr. De Wilt and con- 
sequently our ideas regarding its utility are 
unbiassed by a flowing personal description. 
It 1s very simple and could be erected at 
much less expense than Mr. Randall’s. We 
shall notice this invention in another num- 
| ber. 


Banner ana Sign Painting. 
To those who desire fancy painting in any 
or every form, we would recommend Ashe, of 
33 Fulton street, opposite this office, as an 
artist that will please the most fastidious.— 
| His portrait and banner painting is superb, 
and asa professional draughtsman, none excel 
He has been prevailed upon to open a 
school for the instruction of those who wish 
to avail themselves of his peculiar artin draw- 
ing, and now is an excellent opportunity for 
all to obtain his instructions. Those who 
have learned Drawing, find it profitable to at- 
tend the class of Professor Ashe. See adver- 
tisement. 


Union Mnains: 

The December number isa splendid one. 
This magazine has an elevated moral “tone, 
and no person who reads it can but feel better 
in heart after the perusal. There are two 
fine steel engravings, ‘‘Give me back my 
child,” and * Steps to Ruin,” which convey a 
useful and touching lessen without a single 
word of explanation. This magazine is edit- 
ed by Mrs. Kirkland a name well known in 
' American Literature. It is published by Is- 
rael Post 140 Nassau Street, this city. The 
next volume commences on the first af Janu- 
ary, and a good opportunity for persons sub- 
scribing for a neon monthly is now presented. 


Ghaushece Misgeltanys 
Berford, & Co, have just issued another 
number of this entertaining useful and amu- 
sing work which they are ready to supply to 
the trade or sell single. Price 25 cents—each 
number complete in itself. 


The Organ. 

Th is popular “‘ Temperance Journal, is fast 
gaining favor with the Temperance people in 
all parts of America.—See prospectus in an- 
other column. 


A Valuable Farm. 

The farm of the late Clayton Earl, Esq,, 
in Delaware, was sold by Messrs Thomas & 
Son, on Tuesday evenirg last, for upwards of 
$20,000. 


The Minister of Commerce has given to 
three dcctors of the faculty of Paris missions 


to go and study the progress of the cholera in 
the countries where it is at present raging. 


No one in the world is so often cheated—| These gentlemen, are Drs. Beau, Contour, 


not even women and princes—as the consci- 
ence. 
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and Monnoret, and their places of destination 
are Trebizond, Moscow and Odessa. 


Rotary Steam Emgines. 


The reasons why rotary engines have never 
come into general use, are, that all that have 
been heretofore invented have labored under 
one of these two difficulties :— 

First—-Those that have been been built on 
the velocity principle, that is, deriving their 
power from the velocity or momentum ofa jet 
of steam acting upon arms or buckets on the} 
periphery of a wheel, have not had sufficient | 
power to make them of practical utility. 

Second—Those that have been built on the | 
expansive power principle, deriving their | 
power from the expansive force of steam and 
not its momentum alone, have never been so 
constructed as to run with equal ease both 
ways, besides being complicated, weighty and 
eumbrous, and consequently incurring a great 
deal of friction, and more expense. 

From the above positions it would appear 
that the great Gesideratum is to construct an 
engine, not on the velocity principle, but on 
the expansive power principle, with a rotary | 
movement, fixed to run with equal ease both 
ways and coinbining the other advantages of 
lightness, simplicity and convenience, conse- 
quently less friction, less expense, and still 
having the same or more power. This great 
end has been accomplished in the rotary en- 
gine invented by the Messrs Schnebly. The 
engine wesaw was at the foundry of Dunham 
& Browning, in North Moore street, this city | 
Tt needs a plate to be minutely described on 
paper. It only consists of a cast iron drum, 
im the bead in the top of which the steam is 
inducted and educted, and within which drum 


is a cylinder a few inches less in diameter 
than the drum, with two arms or pistons pio- ; 
jecting from its periphery closing up alternate- 
ly the passage between it (the cylinder,) and : 
the drum, and on which pistons the steam al- 
ternately acts with all itsforce, and so fixed as 
to recede (and allow the steam to escape,) 
while passing under the head above spoken of. 
The shaft passes through the centre of the 
whole. The head onthe top of the drum, has ! 
two passages. When the engine is running 

one way, the stearn is inducted through one 

passage and educted through the other, after 

having done its work; and on shifting the | 
sliding valve over the two passages, the re- 


i 
! 


| 


verse motion is produced, and the induction | 
and eduction is also reversed through the same 
passages. 

Now it is universalty known that the pow- 
er of the lever (the fulcrum and resistance re- 
maining the same,) is in proportion to its 
length and the power applied. This engine 
operates on the principle ofthe simple lever, 
and it continually uses the lever to the best , 
advantage. The resistance and fulcrum being | 
at one extremity and the power at the other, 
not acting as in the piston engine, at nearly 
all the angles between a straight line and a 
right angle, but at the same and nearly a right 
angle constantly, thus producing a perfectly 
uniform motion. It is idle to speak further of 
the engine ; those interested should go and 
investigate for themselves. J.K.V.S. 

{We cannot endorse all that has been said 
in reference to this engine in the above com- 
munication, although every sentence may be 
correct. But it is not for us to make dogmat- 
ical assertions relative to any invention, rntil 
by continued and fair experiment all doubts 
are removed. Rotary engines undoubtedly 
occupy less room than either the parallel or 
horizontal, but in claiminga thirty horse pow- 
er for acylinder of 12 horse power dimen- 
sions, as has been done for this engine, we; 
must candidly say that we caunot see how this 
is possible, j—E» 


Bruyette ~ 
Although we cannot tell what a day may j 
bring forth, itis always prudent to prepare 
for the future. As the ant prepareth herself | 
foy winter, so should man make provision for i 
coming events and especially those events 
which cast their shadows before. The cho- 
jera.ts in Russia, and it willandoubtedly reach 
our shores next year, and although it is said | 
to be less virulent and fatal than when it 
ravaged Europe in 1831—’32, yet we ought 
to be no less heedless of it on that account.— 
The following method of fumigation should 
be resorted to on the ‘ery first appearance of 


it, and every house 0 an infected district 
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should be fumigated three times a day.— 
To do this effectually, a mixture of three 
parts of common salt and one of black oxide 
of manganese, should be placed just inside the 


outer or street door of every dwelling house, ; 


and a little common vitriol poured upon it.— 
The inward current of air will convey the 
chlorine gas to every part of the interior,and 


and wherever it can be smelt the effect is; 


produced—the miasm is destroyed. If arti- 
cles of clothing are infected, and the colors 
likely to be injured by the gas, they may be 
heated in an oven or ona kiln to 250 or 300 
degrees (about the heat of baking bread,) 
when they might be handled or used with per- 
fect impunity. 


interesting to Seuliptors. 


The Boston Transcaipt kas a letter from 


: Powers, the sculptor, giving an account of a 
marble quarry, just opened, about thirty miles} 


from Leghorn. 


Fitrurians, and some chisels and picks have 
been found there, which closely resemble 
those now in use. Mr. Powers says: ‘* The 


sea is in sight of the quarry, at about a mile | 
; distance, and so easy and even is theascent, 


that we drove over the ground ata full gal- 


lop. The road to the quarry from Leghorn is 


along thesea shore, and is a pleasant ride of 
only ‘ive or six hours. I intend to make the 
statue of Mr. Calhoun out of this marble, 
and it will be, perhaps, the first full sized sta- 
tue made of itin two thousand years. [am 
now making a bust of Washington from this 


It is nearly blocked out, and { 
am satisfied already, that the effect will beall 
that could be wished. It is singular that the 
owner of the quarry isa Greek, who has found 
the marble supposed to be peculiar to his own 
country, here in Tuscany. Hecan afford this 
marble for less than one halfthe price of Car- 
yara, on accountof the great-ease and small 
expense of excavating and taking it to the sea 
shore. The marble has a rich warm color so 
desirable in statues and busts, and it is most 
beautiful in celumns, mantel pieces and the 
like. ‘The grain is coarse like the Parian, but 
it works smoothly and takes a high polish,” 


The Wite 
It needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart 


the absence of content, the mutterings of| pened. ‘The conveyance of passengers ap- 


spleen, the untidy dress, and cheerless home, 
the forbidding scow!, and deserted hearth; 
these and other nameless neglects, without a 
crime among them, have harrowed to the 
quick the heart’s core, of many a man, and 
planted there beyond the reach of any cure, 
the germ of the most exeruciating despair.— 
Oh! may woman, before that sight arrives, 
dwell on the recollections of her youth, and 
cherishing the dear idea of that tuneful time, 
awake and keep alive the promises she then 
sokindly gave And though she may be the 
iujured, not the injuring one—the forgotten 
not the forgetting wife—a happy allusion to 
the hour of peaceful love—a kindly welcome 
to a comfortable home—a smile of love to ba- 
nish hostile words—a kiss of peace to pardon 
all the past, and the hardest heart that ever 
locked itself within the breast of selfish man, 
would soften to her charms, and bid her liv, 
as she had hoped, her years in matchless bliss 
loved, loving, and content—the soother of the 
sorrowing hour,—the source of comfort ard 
the spring of joy. 


In the best beoks great men talk to us, and 
give us their most precious thoughts, Books 
are true levellers. Thev give to all who wil 
faithfully use them the society, and the pre: 
ence of the best and greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor Iam, no matter though tle 
prosperous of my time, will not enter ary 
obscure dwelling. It learned men and pods 
enter and take up their abode under my rof 
—if Milton will cross my threshold to sing ‘o 
me of Paradise; and Shakspeare open tone 
the worlds of imagination, and the workings 
of the human heart; and Franklin enrich me 
with his practical wisdom—I shall not pine 
for want of ivtellectual companianship, and | 
may become a cultivated man, though exclu- 
ded from what is called the best scciety in 
he place where I live, ; 


The quarry appears to have | 
been worked in ancient times, possibly by the ! 


{marble somewhat ‘arger than life, by way of: 
| experiment. 


\ 


| 


Railways in Kurope. 

When Jecquar, the inventor of the wonder- 
ful loom that bears his name, was arrested 
and carried to Paris with his machine, 
Carnot, in the presence of Napoleon, reugbly 
said to him. ‘Are you the man that pre- 
tends to do that impossibility—to tie a knot 
in a stretched line?” His compatriots of Ly- 
ons,—the impossibility being surmounted— 
broke his machine in 1806, and raised a stat- 
ue to his memory in 1840. 
are in advance of public opinion must bear 
ridicule or prosecution. In 1825 the Quar- 
terly Review thus ridiculed the notion of cer- 
tain engineers, Telford among the number, 


twenty miles an hour.—‘‘ The gross exagger- 
ations of the powers of the locomotive steam 
engine, or to speak English, the steam carri- 
age, may delude for atime, but must end in 
the mortification of those concerned. 

* * We should as soon 
exwect the people of Woclwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of Con- 
greve’s Ricohet rockets astrust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine going at such a 
rate.” 

In that year the common belief was that 
railways were altogether delusions end impo- 
sitions. The Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
Way was opposed in parliament with every 
form of invective. One member in 1S25, de- 
‘ clared his opinion “ that a railway could not 
enter into a successful competition with a ca- 


} 
i 


i 
{ * * 


Another asserticn which Mr. Huskisson was 
obliged to meet doubtfully and apologetically 
was ‘“‘that there were two or three canals, 
which were sufficient for every purpose of | 
commerce in the district through which the 
railroad was to pass. Let us be just to what 
we have been accustomed to decry as the | 
dark ages. Let us be tolerant to those who 
imprisoned Gallileo, and rewarded Columbus 
with chains. If there be a reality in any dis- 
covery—a true thing and not a sham; ifthere | 
be strength, ox utility, or beauty in any work 
of the mind, it will live and fructify, whate- 
ver critics or orators, or even kings may doto 
crush it. And so with railways. On 15th 
September, 1830, the first passenger line, the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, was o- 


pears originally to have been an interior con- 
sideration to the conveyance of goods; and 
the Directors modestly anticipated that one- 
half of the passengers travelling by coaches | 
between the towns might venture on the rail- 
way. In the first yearafter the opening there 
were conveyed 445,000 passengers; in the 
year ending Ist July, 1845, the passengers so 
conveyed amounted to 896,003. Or the 24th 
April, 1847, there had been a total expended 
on the railways of the United Kingdom, of 78- 
000,000 pounds sterling; and the aggregate 
receipts are a total exceeding £8,000,000 per 
annum for the conveyauce of passengers and 
goods—being the enormous sum of 38,800,000 
per annum. 


Manufactures In Russia. 

A late London Letter published in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, says: 

Mr. Cobden’s late visit tothe annual Rus- 
sian Fair, at Nishnell Novogorcd, has reveal- ; 
ed striking facts with respect to Russian man- 
ufactures. The great variety of articles which 
were exposed for sale, and the admirable or- 
der which was maintained at the exchange of 
goods, very much exceeded his expectation. 
Mr Cobden visited several of the manufactu- 
ring districts in Russia, where he was much 
surprised and gratifled with the industry and 
skill of the workmen, principally native pea- 
sants, At Woohna he found silk goods man- 
ufactured in a very good style to an extent of 
several hundred thousand roubles annually. 
At Moscow several manufactures excited his 
astonishment ana admiration. Mr.C. is said 
to have pronounced the calico printing mills 
of M. Gutschkow one cf the most perfect 
he had ever seen in its organization. In ano- 
thev establishment, that of M Procherow, the 
care bestowed upon the health, morals, and 
instruction of the children employed was ve- 


i 


All these who{ 


that a railway engine could go eighteen or} 


| nal. Even with the locomotive engine, the! 
|rate would not be but 3 1-2 miles per hours 
which was slowerthan the canalconveyance. | 


7d 


with a very admirable combination of the Va- 
riows divisions of the manufactory. Cloth 
Weaving appears to be in a very favorable, 
in fact, in a very advanced state in Russia, 
and many circumstances combine to bring this 
branch of industry to the highest perfection. 
| It has long been known that the manufactu- 
rers ot England had many powerful and skil- 
ful rivals on the Continent, but She has not 
hitherto expected to find them in Russia. 


es 


i 
{ 
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A Turkish Dean Swift. 
_Nasreddin, the Joe Millerof Turkish story it 
iis recorded, once being at amosque, was mo- 
| ved by the spirit of (drollery) to step into the 
pulpit and look down upon the spirituously 
an-hungered audience: “ O true believers!” 
said he, “do you know what I am going to 
say toyou?” ‘* No” wasthe general response. 
“Then I will not waste my words on so stu- 
pid a rabble,” said the extempore, D, D, and 
coming straightway down in high dudgeon 
went his way. Ona second occasion, he re- 
newed his experiment, and his inquiry, and 
| the audience, moved by their previous disap- 
pointment, replied, « Yes.” -*O well! said 
the Doctor, since you know, there’s no use in 
my telling you, and again he made his exit, 
A third time he mounted the pulpit, and 
made his inquiry, and the audience resolved 
not to he baffled again, replied “ Some of ‘us 
know, and some don’t know.” “ Well said he 
| with great coolness, “let those who know, 
tell those who don’t know.”—and again gird- 
ed up his loins and vanished in silence. 


A New Lever. | 

There was a little old woman in the city of 
Glasgow, who much admired Dy. Chalmers, 
and diligently attended ali his sermons, on 
Sunday, and week days, whether they were 
doctrinal or practical, theological, or astrono- 
mical. One day she came home 1n great per- 
plexity. Dr. Chalmers had dwelt much up- 
on a ‘‘ moral lever,” with which he wished 
to uplift human nature. What a « moral le- 
ver” was, the old woman could not divine, A 
friend took the poker, and placed it on the 
bar of the grate, trying to realize the idea, 
and make the imagery palpable. The old. 
woman paused—mused—and at last the fire 
burned. She bethought of the indignity of 
the pulpit, the subject, the doctor, and her« 


i self, by so great a materialization of the mo. 


ral lever, and bursting with indignation, she 
asked; ‘Do you mean to tell me that Dr. 
Chalmers would preach a hale hour about a 
poker,” 
An Ornamental Nose. 
On a fish- woman’s stand in front ofthe mars 
ket, Boston, last season, a few live lobsters 
were exposed forsale. A stranger unacquain- 
ted ‘vith icthiology, came along—and turning 
over the dormant animals, asked the price, 
and at the same time raising one of them toa 
close proximity with his nose. “ Whew!” 
said the fellow—* [ will hey you prosecuted, 


'mum—dit smells!”—At this instant, the lob- 


sters claw closing with a‘ whack” fastened 
it upon the gentleman’s nose. The old wom- 
an placed her arms akimbo in triumph—and 
simply asked the gentleman, who smells now 
mister ?” 


Haunted Houses. 

Mr. Hoynter states that at a parsonage in 
the County of Kent. England, known to him, 
a knocking was heard at certain times ani 
could not be explained, and obtained for the 
house the reputation of being haunted, but 
was found to be caused by a baker at the or. 
posite end of the village chopping mead: - 
The sound, it was thought, was produ... 


jced by an old well opposite the parsor. 


age. Mr. J. A. Pictons, of Liverpool, ime: . 
anced a case where similar sounds heard in. 
house, were found to proceed trom a strean. . 
let ata very considerable distance, and n+ 


audible elsewhere. 


The total liabilities of all the houses th: 
have recently failed in England are said to t.-- 
one hundred and seventeen millions and .. 
half of dollars. Of this amount at least or.- 
hundred and five millions of dollars belong tw 
the United Kingdom, 


Five years after the opening of the grave 
yard of Houston, Texas, it contained 50(.4 


ry gratifying. The mills in Moscow appear 
to be conducted with greats kill and order,and 
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graves, At the same time the populati«.; 
of the city amounted to 5000. 


Scientific 


American. 
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Umprovement in Safes and Warehouse 
Doors. 


Mr. Barnard A. Warren, Gold Pen manu- 
facturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. has inventeda plan 
for making Safes and Vaults and Doors per- 
fectly secure against being cut open by any 
mechanical! instrument. It must be of great 
importance to Banks where large quantities 
of money are deposited and to Warehouses 
where valuable goods are stored. The late, 
almost successful robbery of the Seventh 
Ward Bank, where the iron plate of the Safe 
was cut through like cheese, has excited the 
mind of the inventor to make something that 
would be proof against burglars’ cutting tools 
and the result has been a safe, made for him- 
self, to answer the desirable purpose. The 
jimprovoment 1s not expensive, and letters pa- 
tent have been applied for. 


New Street Railroad. 

Mr. Leander Rodney, of Philadelphia, pro- 
poses a new plan fora street railroad, which 
tas some novelty at least. The tracks are to 
be laid with convex rail several feet under 


improved Hartow. 
Mr. Francis Kent, of the township of Chin- 
guacousy, Canada West, says the Hamilton 
Gazette, has invented and is now patenting, 
what has long been considered a desideratum 
—a perfect harrow. It is 14 feet in width, 
and is in three parts; acentre, to which the 
horses are attached, and a wing on each side, 
coupled to the centre piece by an iron rod. In 
passing among stumps, or iarge stones, one or 
both wings can be lifted as occasion requires, 
and they, of course, accommodate themselves 
while being dragged along to every inequality 
of surface. The harrow being drawn by the 
centre, brings the draft near the horses, mak- 
ing it easier to craw, and also causesthe same 
depth of harrow to pass on all the ground that 
it embraces, which is not the case with any 
other harrow; and in order to prevent the 
harrow from rising, in consequence of the 
horses being hitched so closely, they draw 
by a beam, turning up in front like a sleigh 
runner, into which the butts of the centre 
piece are morticed. 


Fow to cut a Bevel for a Hopper. 


> 
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ground ; two concave wheels, to each car, to 
run on the said convex rail ; a number of iron 


bars or shafts, having one end attached to the || 


wheel frame, or axletree, under ground, and 

extending perpendicularly through an open- 

ing only a few inches in width to the springs 

uf the cars above ground, said opening along | 
and through which the shafts must pass, to 

be strongly built up on both sides with rough 

hewn stone, and the top covered by a series of 
valves attacked by hinge joints to the cheek 

or top of one side of the opening—the valves 

to be raised by a projecting lever or shear, 

something like a plough share, and closed 

again as fast as the shafts and car shall pass 

along—the top of the valves to resemble tbe 

pavement, rendering them almost impercep- 

tible, and offering no obstruction whatever ; 

the cars to be two stories high—the first or 

lower story to be only wide enough for one 

row of seats, leaving sufficient room for two 
carriages or carts to pass at the instant the 
two trains are passing,—the second or upper 
story tohave two rows of seats and a passage 

way, the stairway to be inside. The cars will 
always incline to the right, and be regulated 
by two small wheels, called governors, run- 
ning ona side rail just below the top of the 
opening. 


Preserving the Dead. 

James S: Scofield, chemist of Division st., 
this city, professes to have discovered a che- 
mical process to preserve from decomposition 
the body after death. So efficient it is said is 
the process that the ravages of time and de- 
cay are completely frustrated—the body re- 
maining in a state of perfect preservation, 
without change even.incolor. One of the ma- 
ny advantages of this process is that the body 
may be kept for any length of time, thereby 
permitting the arrival of distant relatives be- 
fore consigning it to the tomb. 


Another Washing Machine. 

Mr. Dennis Newten, of Homer, Ohio, has 
invented a new washing machine whereby he 
combines a swinging or pendulum lever with 
the rubbing board, so as when the end of the 
lever ig raised and lowered the clothes are tur- 
ned and squeezed so that the washing is per- 
formed in a very short time. 


The Pneumatico Hydraulle Engine. 

Professor Bigham, of Covington, Ky., says 
the Cincinnati Allas, claims to be the inven- 
tor of a machine, to which he has given the 
above name, which by the application of 
merely a one horse power, will raise water 300 
feet, and in quantity sufficient to supply the 
whole city of Cincinnatt! He says he can 
fill a reservoir on Mount Adams of any capa- 
city and keepit always full for less than $2000 
a year. Too good news to be all true. 


} PA 
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I send you a plan which I think simple and 
easily understood, and one which I know to 
be perfect for any angle whatever, 

RULE FOR A HOPPER. 

First draw the size of the top of the hop- 
per, Aa@Aa ; then draw lines across it 
diagonally, or across from corne™ to corner ; 
then measure up from the centre B, at the in- 
tersection of these diagonal lines, on one of the 
lines, the depth of the hopper to C ; then 
draw two lines from the corners A A, toC ; 
then set the dividers at B, and describe a cir- 
cle just soas tocut the lines A Aand C ; then 
draw lines fron A A, to the point D, where 
the circle crosses the line B C, and which will 
be the right bevel for the corner piece. 

E. BrsHor. 


Improved Carriage Hub. 

Mr. A. E. Lyman, carriage maker, Willi- 
amsburg, Mass., has invented a new and most 
useful improvement in the manner of combi- 
ning the axle and hub of a carriage wheel.— 
The invention consists in having a groove cut 
on the axle just inside of the hub and by hav- 
ng a coupling box bolted on the inside of the 
hub also, through which the axle slips into 
the huband is fastened to it bya spring in the 
coupling box which catches the rim of the 
groove of the axle and holds it fast while it 
works in the groove smoothly as the wheel 
spins round. The outside of the hub is box’d 
over and no dirt enters. To gear and ungear 
the wheel on the axle for greasing or any 
thing else, is but the work of a moment, by 
turning the spring. Application has been 
made for a patent. We shall present an en- 
graving of it next week. 


Improved Hoe Rake. 

Mr. Lyman has also invented a combination 
of the hoe and rake, very useful for gardeners 
and for florists Every person who has a taste 
for gardening should have one. There are 
some fit for ladies for decorating the parterre, 
andthey are neat instruments. They are for 
sale by Clark & Wilson, Platt street, this city, 
and at a number of the hardware stores in 
Pear! street. ; as 

New kind of Brick. 

A gentleman of Woodbridge, England, has 
invented a new kind of brick, so shaped as to 
form internal channels for the passage of air, 
and by this means produce a complete wall 
ventillation, a counterpart to the ventillating 
glass windows noticed a long time since in our 

} columns. 


New Application of Atmospheric Pres- 
sure. 


I beg to suggest to some of your mining en- 
gineers the application of air-pumps and an 
exhauster to be fixed close to the water-wheei 
or other motive power, and to select a spot 
whereon to fix a drawing machine, that any 
shafts already sunk, or any hereafter to be 
sunk, may be worked to the greatest advan- 
tage. This machine to consist of two cylin- 
ders, say of 16 in. diameter, with slide-valves 
and a double crank, so fixed as to turn the 
centre; and the communication between the 
exhauster and this machine to be by means 
of a close pipe, laid under the surface. to ex- 
haust these two cylinders, and to allow the 
pressure of the atmosphere to act on the pis- 
tons; this could be worked with a 5-ft stroke 
to about 36 horse-power. The size, of the 
aii pumps. and cylinders, of course, to be go- 
verned by the power available, and by the 
duty required to be performed. Onecylinder 
and a fly-wheel may be used instead of two 
cylinders, and I think it will be obvious to a- 
| ny engineer, that the machinery requisite to 
work this will be very trifling, as there will 
not be any water wanted to the machine, con- 
densing gear, and other parts, as in a steam 
engine, but merely the cylinders, cranks, ec- 
centrics, sliding-valves and hand-gear, to 
regulate the power and speed. It may be 
worked on the expansive principle, or, by ha- 
ving an inverted safety-valve in the exhaust- 
er, loaded to any pressure required: and this 
| machine may be either reversed, or struck out 
| of gear to lower the kibble. I have no doubt 
but some of yous many readers can, on a 
little consideration, see where this principle 
; can be applied to a very great advantage. 
C. 


Humane Invention. 

The Boston Bee says that Mr. E. N. Morse 
of that city has recently patented an excellent 
invention of an apparatus intended to be ap- 
plied to stables, for the purpose of freeing hor- 
ses from the stables and taking them there- 
from in cases of fire, and this, too, without 
any danger to the person liberating them, and 
with the utmost certainty of success Very 
liberal offers have already been made to the 
inventor for the privilege of vending his ap- 
; paratus in the different States. Persons own- 
ing horses, from humanity to their animals as 
well as regard for their property, will un- 
doubtedly apply this humane apparatus to 
their stables. 


To estimate Corn in Bulk. 

“The following rule for ascertaining the 
quantity of shelled corn in a house of any di- 
mensions is by William Murray, Esq., of 
South Carolina, and was read before the 
St.John’s Collection Agricultural Society,— 
and communicated by them for publication in 
the Southern Agriculturist : 

** Rule-—Having previously levelled the 
corn in the house, so that it will be of equal 
depth throughout, ascertain the length,breadth 
and depth of the bulk; multiply these dimen- 
sions together, and their product by four, then 
cut off one figure from the right of this last 
product. This will give you so many bushels 
and a decimal of a bushel of shelled corn, sub- 
stitute 8 for 4, and cut off one figure as be- 
fere. 

“ Example.—Iin a bulk of corn in the ear, 
12 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, 
there will be 316 bushels and 8-10ths of a 
yushels of shelled corn, or 632 bushels and 
}-10ths of ear corn; as 12X11 = 132 X6= 
792 X 4=316-8; or 12X11 =132 X6 = 792 
X8S=633-6. The decimal 4 is used when 
the object is to find the the quantity of shell- 
ed corn, Deeause that decimal is one-half the 
decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of ear 
corn to make one bushel of shelled corn. In 
using these rules, half a bushel may be add- 
ed for every hundred ; that amount of ears re- 
sults from the substitutions of the decimals. 
The term ‘barrel of corn,’ so much used by 
the southerners, means 5 bushels of shelled 
corn.” 


New method of manufacturing Bank Note 
Paper. 

The paragraph in our last number relative 
to this invention by Messrs. Crane & Co., ot 
Dayton, Mass., should have read ** Dalton, 
Mass.” 
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LIST OF PATENTS 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 
For the week ending Nov. 20, 1847. 

To George W. Campbell, of Belleville, N. 
J., for improvement in the manufacture of 
Bullets, &c. Patented Nov. 20, 1847. 

To C, Augustus Smith of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for improvementin Percolating Apparatus.— 
Patented Nov. 20, 1847. 

To Adrien Olcott, of Newark, N. J , for im« 
provement in machinery for preparing husks 
for Mattresses. Patented Nov. 20, 1847. 

To Edward Harrison, of New York City, 
for improvement in Mills fer Grinding. Pa- 
tented Nov. 20,1847, 

To James Haggart, of New York City, for 
improvement in Window Sash Fasteners.— 
Patented Nov. 20, 1847, 

To Robert Commings, of Lima, Indiana, for 
; improvement in Bog Cutters. Patented Nov. 
| 20, 1847. 


INVENTOR’S CLAIMS. 


imprerement in Cotton Spinnes 
| By Elijah M. Harris and James Cleghorn 
of CassCo., Ga, Patented August 21, 184'7, 
'Claim—What we claim as our invention and 
| desire to secure by letters patent, is the com- 
| bination of the handles with the axle and hoe 
| frame as described. The axle and hoe frame 
being Independently attached to the axle 
which forms the fulcrum, and the relative po- 
sition of the handle and hoe frame being adjus- 
table the handles are converted into levers for 
elevating and depressing the hoes. 


Saw Filing. 

By Charles Laffertey, of York Springs, 
Pennsylvania. Improvement in machinery 
for Setting and Filing Saws. Patented 2ist 
August, 1847. Claim.—What I claim as my 
‘invention, and desire to secure by Letters Pa~ 
tent, is constructing a Saw set in the manner 
described, oy having one jaw raised above the 
other and bevelled on the face, with a rib be- 
hind, as described, by which teeth are set by 
a toothed lever that hooks over said rib and 
brings the tooth against the teeth of the saw, 
as above described—the width of the set of 
the teeth being determined by the guage sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the purpose 
set forth. I also claim the filing apparatus 
constructed substantially as herein made 
known, consisting of a file holder, consisting 
of a standard that slides parallel in front of 
the jaws of the clamp to which the file attach- 
ed, as to have a free motion horizontally in 
any direction to which it is set, and so regu- 
lated as to file to any given depth the holder 
is set for, so that it will direct the file to the 
proper angle and depth on the saw, in the 
manner and for the purpose above specified. 

Casting Ordnance. 

Thomas S. Rodman, of Pittsburg, Pa., for 
improvement in casting ordnance, &c. Pat- 
ented 14th August 1847. Claim.—Now, 
what I claim as my invention and desire to 
secure by Letters Patent of the United States, 
is the cooling from the interior of guns or o- 
ther heavy hollow castings intended to resist 


~~—*+ 1 4-noa_bar_cirenlating within the core 
a cooling fluid or gas, in combinafion with sha 


application ot artificial heat at the exterior of 
of the flash to prevent cooling from the with- 
out. 


New Canal Boat. 

The small steamer which was constructed at 
Bordentown, N.J. for the canal, as an expe- 
riment, ag far is it has been tried, seems 
likely, it is said, ts prove entirely successful. 
It is built after themodel ot a porpoise, and 
propelled ever so :wiftly through the canal, 
caUsing No more Wah upon the banks than 
does a common canalboat. 
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Yo the Subscrivers to the Mechanics’ 
Journal. 


This number completes the volume of the 
Mechanics’ Journal and a good opportunity is 
now offered for its subscribers to form clubs 
and gubscribe for the Scientific American.— 
Ten copies will be sent for $15 for one year, 
or $7,50 for the saw.e number of copies for 
six months. The Sctentific American has the 
largest circulation of any ‘other mechanical 
paper in the world. It is now in its third vo- 
{ume and is known and sent to every part of 
North America, some copies to the West In- 
dies and a number to Europe. A list of pa- 
tents granted is received every week from the 
Patent Office, and more engravings of new and 
useful inventions appear in our columns in 
one year than in all the other papers publish- 
ed in this country puttogether. Itis an En- 
cyclopedia of useful knowledge and certainly 
the most interesting periodical of the mecha- 
nic arts that is known. It has some of the 
most able and scientific correspondents in the 
United States, thereby making its matter va- 
ried as well as interesting and instructive. — 
It is also devoted to the elevation of labor al- 
ways pointing to “ knowledge as the polar 
star by which ovr Mechanics and Artisans 
should be guided.” . In it are to be found the 
fixec and primary principles of the mechanic’s 
elevation. ‘ Without knowledge no mecha- 
nic or artist can work to advantage.” He 
should know the why and wheretore of all 
his operations. The productions of 2 superior 
quality ave always the result of this know- 
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ledge. The Scientific American is a paper 
for which our mechanics should all subscribe. 
Scarcely a person who has become a supvscriber 
has ever failed tocontinue as such. To the sub- 
scribers to the Mechanics’ Jcurnal we offer 
the Scientific American as a paper devoted to 
your interests and worthy of your considera- 
tion. If any subscriber is dissatisfied at the 
end of the year, if he thinks he has not got 
the value of his money; and ifhe has kept his 
numbers ciean and fit for binding, let him re- 
turn them and his tnoney shall be refunded.— 
We are not able to supply the demand for tor- 
mer volumes. Communications must be post 
paid and subscriptions always in advance. 


Southern Manufactures. 

Few are aware of the great activity and en- 
terprise which is now displayed in some of 
our Southern States in the erection of cotton 
manufactories. A short tlme ago we called 
attention to this feature in Southern industry, 
and since that period we have received some 
valuable information both by communications 
and from our Southern exchanges. 

The Columbus (Ga.) Democrat says thata 
factory to be propelled by steam is about to be 
erected at Drane’s Mills, Mississippi. A gen- 
tleman writes us frem Saline Co., Arkansas, 
that he is about to erect a cotton factory there. 
A large new factory is fitting up with ma- 
chinery in Wheeling, Va., superintended by 
a gentleman and first rate practical man, 
Hugh Bone, Esq. We have been informed 
that in Georgia alone there are twenty eight 
cotton factories. and Gov. Crawford in his an- 
nual message to the Legislature of that State, 
strongly advises the jostering of manufacto- 
vies by the incorporation of companies with 
liberal charters for the manufacture of the 
great Southern staple, cotton.. A new factory 
is about to be started at Newport, on the St. 
Mark’s river, Florida. Near Nashville, Tenn. 
a large factory haslately been erected. There 
are 6 cotton factories in Spartansburg district, 
8. C. running 4172 spindles and the one in 
the course of erection at Charleston, S. C. is 
calculated to run 3000. Alabama is also wa- 
ing up to the interest of manufacturing. Mr. 
Pratt, a native of Connecticut has lately erec- 
ted a cotton factory in the village which bears 
his name in that State, which is to run 3000 


spindles, and it is calculated 30,000 spindles 


will yet be whirring in that place. 

From every quarter of the South there is 
the clink of hammers fitting up machinery. 
Georgia appears to take the lead in manufac- 
turing, and the tone of the whole Southern 
press is, ‘‘ we must depend upon ourselves, 
and develope our own resources.” There can 
be no doubt but that climate, soil and the raw 
material are all in favor of making the South- 
ern States of America the cotton manufactory 
of the world Some contend that our climate 
is not so favorable to the manufacture of fine 
goods as that of England, but France is differ- 
entin climate from Britain and yet her mus- 
lins ave not surpassed, and the turbans of some 
of the Orientals are so fine and compact that 
the threads cannot be seen. A small quantity 
of olive oil in the dressing, although requir- 
ing longer time, is a wonderful addition.to as- 
sist in fine weaving. Hand loom weavers of 
fine work, all use a little tallow after dressing 
thei webs, putting it on with a brush 


Reward of Invention. 

We notice with much pleasure a well meri- 
ted compliment paid by the Belknap Gazette 
to Dr. B. F. Palmer, ot Meredith, N. H., the 
inventor of the premiunt patent Leg, which 
we noticed in No. 37, vol. 2 Scientific Ame- 
rican. When Mr. Palmer was a lad of eleven 
years old he had the misfortune to have his 
leg caught in a bark mill and so crushed that 
amputation became immediately necessary.— 
From that time he toiled on, struggling with 
all the hardships that would naturally attend 
a poor boy who had been deprived by Provi- 
dence of the ability to engage in any active la- 
bor. His own wants naturally turned his 
thoughts upon the invention of an artificial 
leg. For years, in connection with his other 


duties, has he been engaged in the cesired 


discovery, Many a weary hour, both by day 
and by night, had he expended, when the hap- 
vy thought flashed across his mind, and the 
joyful discovery started out before his imagi- 
nation like a beautifui picture. The reward 
of his toil came home to his heart at once,and 
the reward was the sweeter by reason of the 
toil he had expended. He sat himself to 
work to realize the idea which he had con- 
ceived, and produced a leg that almost rivals 
in perfection the natural limb. But unlike 
most inventors, his reward is not wholly intel- 
lectual. He has been offered $75,000 for the 
patent right of the United States, but does not 
choose to part with it forthat price. He isat 
this time taking out patent rights in Canada, 
in England and some other foreign countries. 
The business of manufacturing these limbs 
promises to become immense. Recently he 
has supplied a few limbs for officers of the 
army. Captain Allen, of Tennessee, who lost 
his leg in Mexico, has one which gives him 
such perfect satisfaction that he has ordered 
another. 


Cheap Postage, 

The deficit of the first year after the act, 
was $800,000; the deficit of the last year was 
$640,000 ; while the deficit this year is only 
$40,000. It is rumored that a plan will be 
introduced into the next Congress, te reduce 
the rates of postage and make all letters be 
prepaid. This would indeed be.a salutary 
Postal Reform. 


: Amputation, 

Prof. Gibson, says the Richmond Enquirer, 
in the presence of the class and several med- 
ical gentlemen, performed an am putation of 
the thigh at the Medical College, on Thurs- 
day morning, the patient being under the in- 
fluence of ether This adds another in the 
long catalogue of instances, in which, by the 
aid of this inestimable blessing to humanity, 


pain and distress are spared during one of 


the most severe and trying operations. It 
was interesting to notice, that while under 
the influence of the ether, during the removal 
of the limb, the patient remained perfectly 
quiet manifesting not the least symptom, of 
suffering; but during the dressing, after the 
influence of the ether had passed off, the mere 
introduction of a suture caused evident signs 
of sensibility. 
Raliroad Business. 

Only fourteen lives and $18,000 worth of 
flour have been destroyed on two of the New 
England railroads during four weeks past. 


Electro-Gilding. 
PART II. 

The earliest experiments in Electro-Gild- 
ing were made by an Italian in 1805, who used 
a solution of nitro-muriate of gold (aqui re- 
gia) with a solution of ammonia. His expe- 
riments were rather intoresting than practical 
as the affinities of these acids—acquafortis and 
muriatic—even combined with gold, have such 
an affinity for the baser metals, that when the 
nitro-muriate of gold is placed in contact with 
them, an interchange ef elements takes place, 
and the gold is set free without even an elec- 
tric agency. The same observations apply to 
thesalts of silver. 

The best solution for silver plating is the 
cyanide of silver, which is made by combin- 
ing the oxide of silver with cyanide of potas- 
sium, weich is made as follows : Break 4 oz. 
of the prussiate of potass in small pieces and 
dry it well on a plate of iron ; then reduce it 
to a very fine powder. In like manner do so 
to 14 oz. of the carbenate of potash, and mix 
the two ingredients well. Place a crucible 
in the fire (Hessian) and when it becomes red 
put inthis mixture, cover the crucible, keep 
up the heat till the fluid mass becomes red hot 
and by immersing from time to time a hot 
glass rod and withdrawing it until the adher- 
ing mixture is colorless and clear, it is then 
complete so far as this operation is concerned, 
when the crucible may be removed, allowed 
to settle and the fused mass then poured off, 
the greater portion of which will be found to 
be simple cyanuret of potassium, and may be 
used in that state for all common purposes.— 
It must be kept in close bottles, and it is a 
powerful poison, having the odor of peach 
blossoms. ‘To add silver to the above solu- 
tion for gilding, it 1s necessary to oxidise the 
;metal. This is done by feeding nitric acid 
with pieces of silver, then adding a few pieces 
of copper to the solution when the silver is 
precipitated in a grey powder. The liquid is 
then to be thrown away and ‘the precipitate 
washed in sulphuric acid and then washed 
wellin pure warm water. Then re-dissolve 
it in nitric acid and water and a solution of 
| pure nitric acid is the result, when the acid 

may be driven off by a spirit lamp applied to 
an evaporating dish, or a saucer in which the 
liquor may be contained. The nitrate ot sil- 
| ver thus obtained, is the powder used to orna- 
ment red hair and whiskers by turning them 
black, a foolish and dangerous practice in the 
lineof foppery ‘This is also the lunar caus- 
tic of surgery, and it is also used for making 
indelible ink. To oxidise the nitrate of sil- 
ver, drop afew crystals intoa glass containing 
lime water impregnated with as much lime as 
will dissolve in it, which is but little, when 
the liquor will turn brown, and adark preci- 
pitate is the result. The liquor is then pour- 
ed off and the sediment washed with water.— 
This is the oxide of silver, which for electro- 
typing should not be dried but be kept in bot- 
tles with water. A quarter of an ounce of 
the oxide of silver added to two ounces of the 
cyanide of potassium dissolved in a pint of 
rain water, forms a good plating silver solu- 
tion, the which we shall treat of again. 

As chemical experiments, the foregoing 
must be interesting to all. No person who 
boils a kettle or a pan says Sir Humphrey 
Davy, ‘* but should interest themselves in this 
sublime science.” 


Coal Mine in Rhode Island. 


About a year agoa statement appeared in 
several public journals chat a bed of.coal had 
been discovered at Valley Falls, and that pre- 
patations for mining it had veen commenced. 
A company was formed called the Blackstone 
Coal Mining Company, and mining operations 
were commenced. and have been continued 
to the present time. The result is a convic- 
tion that the undertaking will succeed beyond 
the expectations of every one, and we have 
heard that several companies are formed to 
engage in the enterprise, We hope that fuel 
will be thus cheapened, in this city, for cer- 
tainly it is too high for our working people 
and foundries, 


Personal Property. 

Since 1840, the personal property of Bos- 
ton has increased from 34 to 64 millions of 
dollars ; while that of New York has decrea- 
sed from 65 to 59 millions, 
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Reaetion Water Wheels, 

@n the 11th inst. the Committee on Science 
and the Arts of the Frankiin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, made the following report, on— 

1st. What are the characteristics of a Reac- 
tion Water Wheel, or, how should the term 
be technically defined ? 

2d. Are all wheels propelledin whole or in 
part by the backward pressure of the water, 
in its discharge from them in a direction con- 
trary to their circular motion, reaction wheels? 

3d. If a wheel discharge the water propel- 
ling it through issues, or apertures, inwardly, 
and in a backward direction, or contrary to 
the circular motion of’ the wheel, is it a reac- 
tion wheel : 

4th. If the propulsion of the wheel is, in 
whole or in part, from the backward pressure 
of the water in its projections, or discharge 
from issues, apertures, or orifices in a direc- 
tion contrary to the circular motion of the 
wheel ; will any change in the form of the ori- 
fices, or of the vanes, tubes, or channels con- 
ducting the water to the orifices, take the 
wheel out of the definition ? 

The Committee reply as follews :— 

1st. A Reaction Wheel is a wheel propelled 
by the pressure in the direction of the circu- 
lar motion of the wheel developed by the dis- 
charge of the water in a contrary direction. 

2d. All wheels propelled, in whole or in 
part, by the pressure of water in its discharge 
from them in a direction contrary to their 
circular motion, are reaction wheels, so far 
as they owe their propulsive force to this ac- 
tion. 

3d. A wheel that discharges the water pro- 
pelling it, through issues, or apertures, inward- 
ly, and in a direction contrary to the circular 
motion of the wheel is a reaction wheel. 

4th. If the propulsion of the wheel be, in 
whole or in part from the pressure of the wa- 
ter developed by its discharge in a direction 
contrary to the circular motion of the wheel, 
no change in the forms of the orifices, or of 
the vanes, tubes, or channels conducting the 
water to the orifices, will take the wheel out 
of the definition. 

By order of the Committee, 

WM. HAMILTON, Actuary F. I. 

These queries were proposed to the Com- 
mittee by Zebulon Parker, Esq. of Ohio, who 
secured the first patent for a Reaction Water 
Wheel in the United States, and whose claims 
of originality were ertablished in 1843 in 
the U. S. District Court of Ohio. 


The American Institute is getting a severe 
castigation all round, We have received not 
a few communications on the subject of so 
many medals being awarded to this city.— 
These things carry well grounded suspicions 
of partiality. 


A New Planet. 


Mr. Hurd, the English astronomer, states 
that he has discovered another new planet 
near the star Fifteen Orionis. It shines asa 
star of the ninth magnitude, with a bluish 
light. 


Scientifie American-~Bound Volumes. 


The second volume of the Scientific Ame- 
rican, bound in a superb manner, containing 
416 pages choice reading matter, a list of all 
the patents granted atthe United States Patent 
Office during the year, and illustrated with 
over 300 beautiful descriptive engravings of 
new and improved machines, for sale at this 
office—Price $2,75. The volume may also be 
had in sheets, in suitable form for mailing— 
at $2. 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di 
rected (post paid) to 
MUNN & COMPANY, 
Publishers of the Scientific American, New 
York City. 
Terms.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IW 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months. 
Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 
Any person sending us 4 subscribers for 6 
months, shall receive a copy of the paper fer 
the same length of time 
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Progress of Mining in the Old World. 

Mining enterprise and science having made 
so much rapid stride, during the past few 
years, in all parts of the civilized world, a 
short account of the history and prozress of 
mining and metallurgy, from the earlier ages 
to the present may not prove uninteresting. 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, the Caticases, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Mediterranean, Sty- 
tia, and Spain, (known as Iberia), were the 
first countries where mines began to be explo- 
red and worked with activity, from the earli- 
estand most distant periods. From Spain, 
particularly, the greatest variety of metals 
were primitively obtained; and, so abundant 
was silver, that every description of utensils 
was made from this now valuable and com- 
paratively scarce metal. In the reign of Au- 
gustus, gold was chiefly procured from Upper 
Egypt, Transylvania, the Indies, Asia Minor, 
Galicia, and the Austrias; silver from Spain, 
Greece, and the banks of the Rhine: copper 
from the environs of Constantinople, the Is- 
Jand of Calypso, Rio Tinto (in Spain,) the 
Ural Mountains, and the Abruzzi; iron from 
the Island of Elba, Styria, and Biscaya (in 
Spain); lead from Spain and England; tin 
from England: quicksilver from Almada and 
Ephesias (in Asia Minor). The invasion of 
the barbarians successively destroyed the 
greater portion of the works commenced un- 
der the donation of the Romans. The new 
state of civilization which, however, follow- 
ed, imposed fresh wants, and these works 
were again opened and worked, although but 
slowly—yet they progressed; and in the 7th 
century, we find extensive works in the Mo- 
ravia, Tyrol, Bohemia, and Hungaria. ‘The 
mines of the celebrated Hartz Mountains were 
discovered as early as the year 965, and inthe 
course of the 11th century those of Saxony 
were commenced; the progress of mining in- 
dustry began to develope itself, and was 
greatly increased by the discovery of silver 
mines in Sweden, the copper mines of Mans- 
field in 1200, and it was in i240 that the ffrst 
coal mines were worked at Newcastle. The 
mines of Europe were thus progressing when 
they were suddenly arrested in their progress 
by the fall in the value of metals, consequent 
on the discovery of the Americans, in 1492; 
the crisis, however, was only temporary and 
«he methods of extracting the ores, and work- 
ing mines, having been greatly improved, and 
the consumption daily increasing, the Euro- 
pean mines were enabled to contend against 


i ee. 


the American competition. In the 15th centu- } 


ty England had already made a rapid advance 
in the working of her extensive mines; but 
it was not until the commencement of the 
18th century that they reached any real im- 
portance, and the discovery of the steam-en- 
gine, and the formation of companies of capi- 


talists, raised them to their present greatness, | 
It was, also, about this time, during the reign | 


ot Peter the Great, that the mines of Russia 
attracted the attention of the Czar, and the 
particular care and attention of the,Govern- 
ment, and the nobles, and at the present mo- 
ment the Emperor of Moscow is the richest 
miner in the world, all the gold of Russia 
flows into his treasury. With respect to the 
mines ot France, they were nearly quite neg- 
jected previous to the great Revolution, as ei- 
ther the Legislature did not protect them, or 
the science was completely unknown—during 
the last half-eentury, particularly under Na- 
poleon. Since the peace of Europe, in 1815, 
opulent companies have been formed for 
working, on an extensive scale, the mines 
which exist in various departments, and the 
science has been taken under the protection 
of Government, who has establish a Royat 
School of Miners, and Engineering Depart- 
ment, in Paris, attended by the most renown- 
ed of their scientific men, with proper instruc- 
tors, who give gratuitous lectures, exhibit ex- 
periments in mining and metallurgical opera- 
tions. The mineral productions of the world 
are calculated, to be annually worth, 300,000,- 
000 dollars, one-half of which is supplied by 
the works established in Europe alone. In 
Spain, mining industry, is arousing from the 
dormant state in which it has so long lain, 
and several eminent companies, English and 
natives associated, have been formed for re- 
working those mines, which, centuries since, 
produced so much wealth. 


Scientific 


Monument of George Wash- 
ington, 


a 


The above is an engraving of a monument 
to Washington. It 1s the design of Cyrus L, 
Wainer, Architect, No. 122 Broadway, in this 
city, and it is veryappropriate. The style is 
the monumental Corinthian, simple and chaste 
like the character of the man it is intended to 
commemorate. No Gothic gloom is here— 
it speaks for itself harmonising with the law 
of association. It is intended to stand ona 
stylobate, 65 by 65 feet and 25 feet high. The 
13 columnsare representatives of the 13 colo- 
nies that achieved our independence. The 
distinguishing features of the colonade, 
will be in the capitals and the flutes on the 
shafts on which will be 13 only on each.— 
There will be a capital composed for each co- 
lumn, which will be distinct in character from 
all the others. On the frieze of the eutabla- 
ture over the columns will be the coat of arms 
of the thirteen original states. The shafts of 
the columns will be 40 feet long and the su- 
perior diameter will be 4 feet, and to stand on 
a pedestai 5 teet high. 
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American, 


The large column indicates the Union of 
the 13 small columns and 1s supported by 
them. The capital to be composed of the 13 
small capitals and to be 13 flutes on the shaft, 
and to be aspiral staircase through the shaft 
{othe top of the capital which is to be lighted 
| hreugh the sides of the shaft. Over the cap- 
ital to be the United States coat of arms and 
| the Genius of Liberty. The whole height to 
be 295 feet to the Genius of Liberty and the 
superior diameter will be 21 feet. 
Washington to be represented in four charac- 
{ ters scu.ptured in marble, one of which is to 
‘stand in each spandrel of the stylobate. At 
}A,when Aidto Gen. Braddock ; at B, when 
{ Commander in Chief of the United States 
| Forces; at C, when President of the United 
| States ; at D, when retired to private life. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“D.E. T. of N. Y.”—We cannot with pro- 
priety pay the postage on your letter and an- 
swer your questionstoo. Thatis asking too 
much. 

““W.H of N. C.”—Your plan of mechani- 
cal ball propulsion, is not new. A machine 
constructed upon the same principle was exhi- 
bited here a number of years ago. 

““W C. G. of Philadelphia.”—Mr. Biddle, 
the inventor of the AZolian Windmill, has not 
taken outa patent for the United States that 
we are aware of. His patent was granted in 
the month of May for England, his native 
country. 

*« A. K, of N. H.”—An engine of two horse 
power can accomplish more work than two 
horses, if that power is applied right. An 
engine of two horse power can carry machine- 
ry as strong as that in a horse power, but 
what is the use of shafts and wheels as large 
a steamboat’s when smaller will answer the 
purpose much better. An engine of two horse 
power willbe more liable to get out of order 
than one of five horse power. The one you 
refer to isas good, if not better, than any we 
know of. 

«°C. W. of W. N. Y ”—The subscribers to 
the Journal have not yet paid up. 

* R. J. Y. of Mass.”—Whatever may be the 
diversity of opinion regarding the operations 
of nature, there can be doubt of certain fixed 
laws, and we still hold to our former opin- 
ions that electricity will yet be found to ex- 
ercise an influence upon some of those phe- 
nomena attributed to the other causes. 

“J. V.R of N. Y."—We were not aware 
of heat ‘* having been now universally recog- 
nised to be matter—a substance in itself.” A 
plain effect is not an indication, of that effect 
itself being a substance. Is sound matter, or 
the effect of certain action upon matter. This 
will test your reasoning. 

Messrs Ibbotson who received a prize from 
the Institute for cutlery is an English firm, a 
famous Sheffield house. We believe that con- 
siderable of their cutlery, however, is made at 
Auburn State Prison. 


New Article of Food. 
; At alate meeting of the French Academy 
| of Science, M. Lamarre Picquot described 
| with enthusiasm the properties of a plant of 
the leguminous tamily, which he has had oc- 
casion to observe in the course of his travels 
across the northern regions of North Ameri- 
ca. This plant, of which he does not give 
the name, produces a tubercle, very abundant 
in fecula, and constituting the principal ali- 
ment ot certain savage tribes. This tubercle 
which contains no acrid, poisonous, volatile, 
or milky property, is agreeable to the taste. 
Before arriving at complete maturity, the in- 
: side of it is tinged with green and slightly su- 
| gary, then it becomes ofa remarkable white- 
ness, without contracting a fibrous character. 
| In the countries where it is met with this 
plant grows naturally and without cultivation 
| it appears to succeed in dry fpebbly soil, and 
resists prolonged and severe heats. M. Pic- 
| quot thinks it would be prudent to provide 
| against the casualty of a new invasion of the 
potato disease, by introducing into France 
and the North of Europe a plant which pros- 
| pers in the worst climates, Undoubtedly it 
| cannot be too strongly recommended to a civ- 
\ ilized country to cultivate the greatest possi- 
ble variety of alimentary plants, it is the on- 
| ly means of being provided against the chan- 
ces of bad years, but before affirming that the 
| American piant is really susceptible of taking 
| the place of the potato, it will be well to be 
sure if it is not in fact biennial and if it is ca- 
pable of furnishing by cultivaticn larger tu- 
| berclesjthan we have seen. 


Powder Magazine. 

Powder Magazines should be constructed 
with walls of very heavy stones, well cement- 
ed and strongly fixed together, and with a 
slight wooden roof, slightly fastened to the 
walls and separating itself into pieces of six 
feet square as soon as lifted by an explosion. 
| Had the powder magazine in Nashville been 
thus made, its terrible and destructive explo- 
sion would not have had but the effect of 
throwing off the roof. 

It would have done no more damage to its 
neigborhood than would a heavy cannon fired 
with its muzzle pointed upwards, and loaded 
only with powderand wad. Does not humanity 
directed by an enlightened forecast, dictate 
the mode of constructing powder magazines, 
whether public or private should be prescri- 
bed by a general law, conforming to this sug- 
gestion, and thus rendering their explosion 
harmless to all outside the building. 

Of course these magazines are only those 
used for general deposits, 


Natural History. 

A paper was lately read before the British 
Association of Geologists by E. Vevian, which 
gave an account of some recent researches on 
Kent’s Cavern by the Torquay Natural His- 
tory Society in which it would appear that 
our forefathers were at one period unacquain- 
ted with the use of iron. 

In one place was found a layer of dark 
mould, containing burnt wood or charcoal, 
with recent shells and bones, resting on the 
floor of staglamite, and below this, a solid bed 
of red marl, full of broken bones, and teeth of 
extinct animals. In another place, below a 
floor of staglamite, which was carefully swept 
and seemed never to have been disturbed, 
they found the same red loam, with many 
bones much decayed, and.a flint knife. In a- 
nother place, where the staglamite was about 
1 foot thick. the same loam contained a bed of 
fossil teeth, principally of the hyena, many 
fossi] bodies, and among them another very 
perfect flint knife. The author thought that 
the cave was first inhabited by bears, hyenas, 
and other carniverous animals, by whom ma- 
ny of the bones were carried into the cave ; 
that those, by means of a flood, were mixed 
with the red loam, and that men subsequent- 
ly inhabited the cave, leaving the flint knives 
now found. Then cate a third period, in 
which the staglamite was deposited ; and, last 
of all, that period in which the British re- 
mains found above the staglamite were depo- 
sited in the cave. ; 


Cure for Cancer. 

A jeweler who had a bad cancerous pimple 
on his cheek, having occasion to dissolve 
some gold in nitromuriatic acid, rubbed it se- 
veral times, unconciously, with his impreg- 
nated fingers, and was surprised to find it 
speedily change its appearance, and shertly 
disappear. M. Recamier, suspecting the cause 
made several uniformly successful experiments 
with the same mixture, and thus has acci- 
dentally discovered a new caustic for cancer- 
ous affections. The proportions he adopts 
are one ounce of the acid to six grains of 
chloruret of gold.— Ez. 

Our readers wil] perceive that the above 
discovery which we notice in a great many 
papers is nothing more than what can be ac- 


Belin’ Stectelelty. ‘| complished by common lunar caustic. 
A Correspondent of the Gardner’s Chroni- 


cle states that when the cat is cold in winter, 
and you are cold too, if you put your hand 
on the cats chest, and then rub the back with 
the other hand you wi!l (a Frenchman has 
just found out) receive a sharp shock, and two 
or three weeks after the cat will probably 
die, 


Census of Cleveland. 

A census of the city of Cleveland, Ohio,. 
has just been taken. The following is an ab- 
stract of the returns :—Whites, 12,575; color- 
ed, 194—Total 12,769, Increase since 1840, 
6698 ; increase in the last eighteen monthe, 
2634. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Scientific American is a journal of as 
much real utility as any one with which we | 
are acquainted, It is the advocate of indus- , 
try—the journal of mechanical and other fin- } 
provements—containing a catalogue of Amer | 
ican Pateuts, with engravings illustrative or: 
new No mechanic shold be | 
without it.—Repudlican Warsaw, ini. 


inventions. 


The “Scientific American” is one of the 
most neatly printed and most ably conducted 
papers in the country Each No. is embellish- 
ed with splendid engravings of new iaven- 
tions and improvements in machinery, which 
alone are worth move than double the sub-| 
scription price. The reading matter is always | 
interesting, and no mechanic who has $2 to 
spare should allow another week to pass with- 
out having his name put on the subscription 
list. A copy can be seen at this office.— Fac- 
tory Girls Album, Exeter, N. H. 

The “New York Scientific American” 
should be in the hands of every artist and 
mechanic. Itis the most valuable paper of 
the kind now published. Young men could 
not spend their money to more advantage than 
in taking this journal.—Phoeniz, Bristol, 
RI. 

The Scientific American is a paper that 
may be digested with the most profit and 
pleasure of any similar paper in the country. 
Every mechanic should take it and gain new 
ideas with almost every number. Terms $2. 
—Telegraph, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The “ Scientific American,” published in 
New York city, by Messrs. Munn and Co., is 
decidedly the most useful paper in the United 
States, and should be in the hands of every 
mechanic and scientific reader in the country 
—War-Eagle, Waterloo, Iil. 

Screntiric AmERicAN.— This excellent 
paper, to which we have so often referred, is 
not alone filled weekly with diagrams and 
drawings of the useful inventions of the arts, 
but is a reading paper of great variety and 
merit from which we often enrich our columns. 
—Olive Branch, Boston. 

Scienriric American.—We know of no 
paper in the whole couatry which contains 
more valuable information in a convenient 
space, than the Scientific American, publish- 
ed by Munn, & Co. New York. Every me- 
chanic shouldbe a subscriber to it.— Spring- 
field, Mass, Sentinel. 

The Scientific American is an exceedingly 
valuable paper, and ought to be in the hands 
of every person who is interested in mechan- 
ical or scientific improvements.—Hart’s 
Pathfinder, N. Y. 

The Scientific American is the best paper 
of the kind in the United States. Every sci- 
entific man—every mechanic ought to have it. 


| manufacturers. 


—Gazette, Clarendon, Ohio. 

Scientiric AmzeRnican.—There is no pa- 
per published, which offers so much practi- 
cal information, to the mechanical and scien- 
tific reader. Its growing reputation, and its 
extensive circulation, fully keep pace with 
the labor and expense which its publishers 
bestow upon it. A good share of the matter 
which it contains is original and the illustra- 
tive cuts, with which it is embellished, are 
very expensive. The publishers of this pa- 
per deserve to reap a rich harvest, for their 
endeavors to benefit the public. The Scien- 
tific American is published weekly at 128 
Fulton Street, New York, by Munn & Co. 
Terms $2 per annum.—State Signal, Bel- 
fast, Me. 

Tue Scientiric AmeErican.—This is a 
paper that every. mechanic should become an 
immediate subscriber for, and should read 
with care. It is devoted exclusively to the 
mechanic arts, and every number contains in- 
formation on those subjects that, we should 
think would be of inestimable importance to 
every artizan. Published by Munn & Co., 
New York. Terms $2 per annum, one half 
in advance, the remainder is six months.— 
St. Lawrence Mercury, Pottsdam, WV. Y. 


We have in our possession hundreds of oth- 
er notices from the different journals publish- 
ed in this country and Europe, that speaks e- 
qually favorable of the “ Scientific American” 
but believing it to be conceded by all (that 
have perused the journal) that itis the best 
scientific and mechanical paper published, 


Scientific 


American. 


| we think it useless to subjoin anything fur- 


ther showing its merits. 


v. B. Palmer is duly authorized to receive 
Sudseriptions and and a limited number ofad- 
vertisements for the ‘* Scientific American,” 
i Philade!phia, Baltimore and Boston. 


Advertisements. 
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gg- Tus paper circulates im every State in the 
Union, and is seen principally by mechanics and 
Henee it may be considered the best 
medium of advertising, for those who import or mar- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tocls, or such wares 
and materials as are generaliy used by those classes. 
The few advertisements inthis paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper atthe 
ollowing rates : 


One square, of eight lines one insertion, $0 50 
oS fa es ee two do., 15 
% sf ss eS three do, 100 
es se $ se one month, 125 
re a a ts three do., 375 
be! ss ee ss six do., 7 50 
ss ae st es twelve do., 16 00 


TERMS:—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
New York City, Gero. DEXTER. 


Boston, - - - Messrs. Hotrcuxiss & Uo. 

Philadelphia, - - - Sroxes & Brornuer. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 

Albany, - - - Peter Coox. 


Baltimore, Md., 
cabotville, Mass., 
Concord, N. BH. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct., 


S. Sanps. 

EK. F. Brown. 
Rourvs Merrrun. 
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- E. H. Bowers. 


Jamestown, N. ¥ - i. Bisroe. 

Lynn, Mass, _- - J. KE. F. Marsn. 
Middletown, Ct, - - Wm. Woopwanro 
Norwich, Ct..- - - Sarrorpo & Parks. 

New Haven, Ct., - - E. Downes. 

New Bedford, Mass., - Rosinson, Parsons & Co. 
Newark, N. J., - J.L Aaens. 


Newark, N.J 
Providence, R. I, - 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

Springfield, Mass., 
Salem, Mass., 
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Savannah, Geo 


Robert Kashaw. 
H. &J.S. Rowe. 
D. M. Dewey. 
Wm. B. Brocxet. 
L. CHANDLER. 
Isaac CROOKER. 
JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


Troy, N Y¥., - - A. Soirn. 

Taunton, Mass., - W. P. Seaver. 
Utica, N. ¥. : Cannire & Co, 
Williamsburgh, - - J. C. Ganper. 
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CITY CARRIERS. 
Cuarx SELLECK, Squire SELLECK. 
Persons residing in the city or Brooklyn, can have 


the paper left at their residences regularly ,by send_ | Per annu 


ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton st., 2d floor. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
SEVENTH VOLUME OF 


The New York Organ. 
Published every Saturday in the City of 
New York, by 
OLIVER & BROTHER, Printers. 


DEVOTED TO TEMPERANCE 

The ORGAN is neatly printed in large quarto 
form, suitabie for binding. It contains eight pages of 
four columns each, making 32 columns. Under the 
heads of 

Choice Literature, Useful Knowledge, 

Temperance Essays, Ladies Department, 
Youth’s Department, Mirror of the Times. 
Chronicles of Drunkenness, Sons of Tem- 
perance, The Washingtonians, Wit and 
Pleasantry, &c. 
Is weekly presented a variety of carefully prepared 
matter which may be read with interest and profit 
inevery Family Circle. We are also publiehing a se- 
ries of Ten perance Odes, set to MUSIC -a highly 
attractive feature. 

The Publishers believing that an effort to enlist the 
best LITERARY TALENT of the Country in the 
Temperance cause, would be appreciated and sus- 
tained, have completed arrangements by which they 
willbe able to present in each number of the next 
volume, original articles from one or more of the fol- 
lowing eminent writers :—Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
Mrs. H.MUZZY, KATE SUTHERLAND, T.S. AR- 
THUR, H. HASTINGS WELD, D. C. COLES WOR- 
THY and R.T.TRALL. We venture to assert that 
no similar Journal has ever concentrated such an ar- 
ray of talent; and we confidently appeal to every 
friend of TEMPERANCE and SOUND MORALITY 
to assist in giving the New York Organ anextensive 
circulation. The very low price puts it within the 
reach of every reader. 

TERMS.—ONLY ONE DOLLAR a year, in ‘ad- 
vance. {G Specimen numbers sent ifdesired. 

Communications, post paid, will receive prompt at- 
tention. Address 


OLIVER & BROTHER, 
Printers and Publishers, corner Nassau and Fulton 
streets, New York. nv 


TO PAINTERS, &c. 
For Sale 


No, 1—Cwemicau Ort Goup Sizz for Sign 
Writing and Striping, &c. 

No. 2—Chemical Oil Gold Size for Carved 
Work and general Decoration. 

No. 3 ~CHEemicau Dryer, for all kinds of 
paints—-prepared for use. It is one of the 
most powerful and most convenient, of the 
kind, ever yet compounded. 

N.B. The above gold sizes work as Pleasantly as 
any common oil color and will gild in 12, 24 or 36 
hours. 

These compounds arealltested, but should any be 
found to fail, they can be returned and others given 
in exchange, or the money refunded, provided they 
have not been adulterated. 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 
House Painters, Grainers, &e. 

18 Burling Slip, New York. 
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THE BEST YET! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 
Great Ifiammoth 


PICTORIAL SUN, 
A Chrisimas and New Yew Year's Gift 
for 1847-8. 

iG This Pictorial is on one single sheet of paper 
comprising two thousand four hundred aud thirty 
six square inches, covered on both sides with beau- 
tifulengravings and interesling reading. It is the 
largest and best Pictorial ever published in New 
York. 


Single Copies 12 1-2 Cents. 
Ten Copies for $1,00. 


Persons in the country who wish for single copies 
have only to enclose a 12 1-2 cent piece in a letter, or 
by clubbing together can receive ten copies for 
one dollar. gy-Letters must in all cases come POST 
PAID, and directed to 

M. ¥. BEACH & SONS, 


038 Sun Establishment, New York. 


“A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THE YANKEE BLADE ; 


A Home Journal and Fireside Companion 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Education, Morals, Fun, News, &c. 


Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 

0G This Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the past six years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success,—the Publishers, grateful 
for the many favors shown to them, have deter- 
mined to make such improvements in its character, 
as will greatly enhance its attractiveness and value, 
and render it worthy ofstillhigher applause. The 
paper has been dressed throughout in a style of 
surpassing elegance and beauty, while its size has 
beengreatly enlarged, and various other improve- 
ments introduced, making it one of the best and 
most attractive newspapers in the Union. 

Among Other leading features, the Blade will con- 
tain from one to Four of the 
Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 

Day. 

Not only original, but gems of the European and 
American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
willbe shown to such as can be published entire in 
a single poper. In addition its columns will be stored 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selections from Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, “ Whittlings.” Jokes, Scraps, News 
' Items, and every thing else that can give zest aud 
\ Inbrief, ourobject will be to render it an agreea- 
le, entertaining snd ever welcome amily Visitor, 
briren ming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE- 
| MENT, and especially desirabie to the FAMILY 
| CIRCLE- 

THE LADIES MAGAZINE AND CASKET 

OF LITERATURE, 

isalso published at the same Office. Terns : $1,00 
m in advance. {ft will contains superb en- 
gravings, Music, Flowers, &e &c. It isone of the 
handsomest Dollar Magazines published. 

GJ. A, Tuttle & Co.,116 Nassau st. New York, is 
Wholesale Agent for the Blade and Magazine. 

MATHEWS, GOULD & CQ. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


BAD CASE OF INFLAMMATORY RHEU.- 
MATISM. 


Dr.Smith’s Torpedo Magnetic 
Machine. 


OG The following is an extract of a letter from 
H. U. Reynolds, M. D., of Jefferson .N. ¥., dated 
Feb. 15, 1247. 

“7 have several cases of interest on hand. that are 
improving under the use of your Torpedo Magnetic 
Machine, and Homopathy, which ! will give you as 
soonas discharged. Ihave lately cured a very bad 
case of Inflammatory Rheumatism of four month’s 
standing. Whenhe came into my office he could 
hardly get there‘ and he had not undressed himself 
alode for four months. [ operated on him three 
times, when he could travel as nimble as any body, 
and take off his coat as quick as any man. Cured by 
six operations, and a little Homopathic medicine. 

Yours in haste, H. U. REYNOLDS. 


A manual with full directions, accompanies each 
machine, which is warranted for 20 years, put up in 
elegant rosewood and zebra wood cases, 9 inches 
long, 5 1-2inches wide and 5 high—Price $12. 

Ordersfrom any part of the United States promptly 
attended to. Address 

n27 MUNN & CO. (post paid) New York. 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 
ls 


HE Subscriberhaving received Letters Paten 

for an improvement in the Shingle Machine, is 
now readyto furnish them at short notice, and he 
would request allthose who want a good machine 
for sawing shingles, to callon him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth mere shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 


any other machine now in use. 
Augusta, Maine, Cct.1, 1847. 


J- G, JOHNSON. 


Machinists Tools. 

HE Subscriber is now manufacturing a superior 

article of Large Turning and Screw Cutting 
Lathes, Driiling Machines, &c. to which he wouid res- 
pectfully call the attention of Machinists and others 
requiring the above articles. Also, Machinery of ev- 
ery description, manufactured to order, at 42 Gold 
street, New York. G.B HARTSON. 02 1m* 


AMERICAN HARDWARK. 


HE SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in sel- 
ling American Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consiguments from manufacturers, and 
willrefer to those who have employed him the above 
number of years. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 
ng 189 Waterst. 
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To Mill Owners. 


HAVILAND & TUTTLE’S Patent Centre Vent 
Pressura, Water Whcel.—These wheelsare now 
in successful operation in many towns in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and are found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa- 
ter wheel now in use. This whcel was awarded the 
silver medal at the Fair of the American Institute 
recent-y held in New York and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in, Boston. 

The wheels are manufactured and for sale by the 
FULTON IRON FOUNDRY CO., South Boston, 
Mass.,—where the whcels can be seen and any infor- 
mation cencerniug them had. 

Patent Rights for diflerent States, Counties, &c. for 
sale, as above. n20 3m* 


ANOGD ENGRAVER 
¥) BEUTTON = Nass 


we 


: yy 


ae—— 


dG+The above is prepared to execute all orders at 
the shortest notice and on the most reasonable terms. 


Ballard’s Improved Jack Screw. 
PATENTED. 
T HE advantages of this Screw for Stone Quarries. 
Railroads, Steam-boiler Builders, and for other 
purposes, are superior to any other similar machine. 
_The improvement ‘consists in being able to use 
either end of the screw, as occasion requires. 
It is capable of raising the heaviest Locomotive 
with ease, being portabie, strong and powerful, and 
not likely to get out of order. 


Many Railroad Companies and Boiler makers have 
them in use, by whom they are highly recommen- 


ded. 
JACK SCREWS, 


Of various sizes, power and price, constantly on 
hand at the manufactory, 


No. 7 Eldridge street, near Division. 
olf 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON. 


ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanicai Engineer and Agent for pro- 


curing Patents. 

\ ILL prepare the necessary Drawings and Papers 

_ for applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business inthe line of his profession at the Patent 
Office. He can be consulted on all questions rela 
ting to the Patent Laws and decisions in the United 
States or Furope. Persons at a distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a patent, may forward (post 
paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention will be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that could be obtain- 
edby a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated, All letters on business must be post 
paid, and contain a suitable fee, where a written opi- 
nion is required. 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. of Patents; Hon. H. L 
Ellsworth, late do; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Ottice ; Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C.; Hon. R. 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, do; 
Hon. J. B. Bowlin, M. C. Missouri , Hon. Willis Hall, 
New York ; Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois ; Hon. 
S. Breese, U.S. Senate ; Hon. J. H. Relfe, M. C. Mis- 
souri ; Capt. H. M. Shreve, Missouri. j23 


GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agen 
cy from 12 Platt to 189 Water street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventors to 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

_ Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersign 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

ng " SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


To Machinists, Carpenters and 


} others. 
Me WM. A. ASHE, Professor of Mechanical and 
~~ Architectural Drawing has opened Evening 
Classea for the purpose of giving instructions in 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, 
in all theic branches, from the first use of the instru- 
ments to the highly finished and beautifully shaded 
drawing, jptitable for framing or the Patent Office. 

W. A. ASHE’S Drawings have gained him many 
prizes in several Mechanics’ Institutions in Europe, 
and great reputation in the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, and the Mechanics’ Institute, Brooklyn, (where 
he wasa teacher for two years,) and among the va- 
rions Patent Agents of thiscity. As the classes will 
belimited, an early application will be necessary to 
insure admittance. 

For terms and particulars, apply to W. A Asn, at 
his establishment, 133 Fulton street, opposite the Sum 
Buildings. 080 Im 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
GURNEY’S 


PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


gg Pictures taken at this establishment warranted 
to give satisfaction. j24 


Veni! Vidi! Emi! 
jG- THIS IS THE MOTTO OF ALL THOSE 
THAT HAVE EXAMINED KNOX’S NEW FALL 
STYLE OF HATS, with a view of buying— 
1 CAME! 1 SAW! I BOUGHT! 


His BON TON Estabiishment (as all know) is at 
128 Fultou street. 3183m 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. iz 
[XVENTORS and Makers of superior Agricultur 
al Implementsare notified that the subscriber will 
sell such articles on commission, and make prompt 
returns. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 
n$ 189 Water st. 


Lap-welded WroughtIron Tubes 
SOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
jength, not exceeding 17 feet. 
ibe tents Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in Engiand, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ma- 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
d26* 28 Platt street, New York 


Patent Inks and Salts of Gola. 

We are indebted to our valuable exchange> 

Robertson’s London Mechanics’ Magazine, for 
the following specification of a patent granted 
to the Rev. J. B. Reade, of Aylesbury, Eng- 
Jand. His process of making inks will be 
found to be entirely original and his writing 
inks are undoubtedly superior to any kind 
now in use, as there is not that acidulous 
component in them which some ink makes 
seem to consider jidispensible for the quick 
corrosion of steel pens. His printing inks too, 
are peculiar, but that they are superior to those 
in common use, we have our doubis, although 
we hope thev are groundless. It is well 
known that Davy doubted the elementary cha- 
racter of 10dine and Mr. Reade’s soluble Prus- 
sian blue givesus some reason to believe that 
the great chemist may becorrect. Two new 
salts ot gold are described which are of a very 
interesting character, named ammonia-iodide 
and ammonia periodide of gold. The mate- 
rial parts of the specifications are as follows, 
nearly in the patentee’s own language. 

Firstly, he manufactures in manner follow- 

ing a blue writing ink, which is wholly free 
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its great purity, much to be preferred in me- 
dicinal preparations. 

Thirdly, he manufactures a blue ink of pe- 
ctliar intensity, and, therefore, particularly 
suitable for printing purposes, by using the 
same materials and manipulating them in the 
same way as first described, with the excep- 
tion that for the iodine wherever it is used, he 
substitutes bromine, and rubs up the precipi- 
tate inoil. 

Fourthly, he forms a bromide of potassium 
of great beauty, and wholly free from alkaline 
reaction, by treating the bromide of potassium 


which remains over in a state of solution from 


the process last before described, in the same 
way as the iodide of potassium solution is di- 
rected to be used under the second head of 
this specification. 

He manufactures a very superior black wri- 
ting ink, by adding to gall ink of a good qua- 
lity soluble Prussian blue described under the 
first head of this specification. The addition 
ot this Prussian blue makes the ink, which 
was already proof against thealkalies, equally 
proof against acids, and forms a writing fluid 
which cannot be erased from paper by any 
common method of fraudulent obliteration 
without the destruction of the paper. 

Sixthly, he manufactures in manner follow- 
inga red writing ink, which is greatly supe- 
rior to the common solutions from peach wood 
and Brazil wood, not only in permanent brilli- 
ancy of color, but alse in its treedom from 


from acid, and therefore well adapted for use 
with steel pens. He first obtains a solution of 
iodide of iron by the process ordinarily fol- 
lowed for that purpose, and then dissolves 
therein half the weight of iodine already em- 
ployed. He next pours this mixture into a se- 
mi-saturated solution of yellow prussiate of 
potash, employing a weight of this salt near- 
ly equal to the whole weight of iodine used in 
the above iodine solution. A decomposition 
of the materials, thus brought together, imme- 
diately takes place, when the cyanogen (of 
the prussiate of potash) and iron combine, and 
are precipitated in asolid form, and the pot- 
assium (of the prussiate) and iodine combine 
to form a neutral iodine of potassium, which 
remains in solution with a little excess of io- 
dide of iron. He next filters and washes the 
solid precipitate of cyanogen and iron (which 
is soluble Prussian blue,) and finally dissolves 
itin water, wh:ch forms theblue ink required. 
In this process, it will be observed that nei- 
ther any acid nor persalt of ironis empleyed, 
as is usual in the formation of Prussian blue. 
Mr. Reade was led to these results by a mi- 
croscopic examination of the metallic colors 
in salts of-the ashes of plants. He employed 
iron and iodine to produce-tbe same effects on 
pure salts; and in the course of his experi- 
ments he ascertained that these two substan- 
ces (iron and iodine) have so great an affinity 
for each other, that when placed together 
without any water, or when rubbed together, 
they very speedily form a liquid, containing 
an excess of iodine in solution, which, being 
added to a solution of prussiate of potash, 


gives the compound ot cyanogen and iron or 
soluble Prussian blue, which has just been 
described. The addition of water alters the 
character of this iodine solution ; without wa- 


ter, it turns litmus paper green, and with wa- 
ter, it has the usual acid reaction, thus appa- 
rently confirming Davy’s original doubt as to 
the elementary character of iodine. 
Secondly, he forms a neutral iodide of pot- 
assium, of great purity, and wholly free from 
alkaline reaction, in manner following: he 
takes the solution which rer.ained over from 
the process first described, after the Prussian 
blue had been precipitated, which solution 
consisted, as before stated, of a neutral iodide 
of potassium, with iodide of iron in excess ; 
and he gets rid of that excess by the well 
known process of fusion and crystalizatioa.— 
The result is aniodideof potassium, which is 
as pure as when iodine and potassium are 
made to act directly on one another, and is 
perfectly free from the alkaline reaction on 
turmeric paper, which invariably character- 
ses the most careful preparations of this salt 
when carbonate of potassa is employed, as 
usual, in its manufacture. It ig also much 
less deliquiscent than the ordinary iodide of 


acid, and consequent fitness for use with steel 
pens. He first boils cochineal repeatedly in 
successive quantities of pure water, till it 
ceases, ot nearly so to give out any coloring 
matter. He then boils it in water containing 
liquid ammonia, which combines after the 
manner of an alkali with an acid, with the 
residue of coloring matter, and leaves the in- 
sect matter nearly white. The liquid products 
of these successive boilings are then thrown 
together into an earthenware vessel, and in 
order to get rid of a peculiar element or prin- 
ciple still combined with the coloring matter, 
and which has a great affinity for iron, he 
precipitates the coloring matter with ammo- 
nio bichloride of tin. The precipitate is af- 
terwards dissolved in ammonia, and protiodide 
of tin added, till a sufficient degree of brilli- 
ancy of color is obtained, which completes 
the process, water being added ad libitum, 
according to the degree of body desired to be 
given to the ink. 
“(To be conciuded.) 


Simple Method of making Oxygen Gas. 
I take amercury bottle and then an old gun 
barrel, draw the breech end toa convenient 
size to cuta thread on it so as to make atight 
joint ; then take a lead tube and connect one 
end to the muzzle of the gun barrel and the 
other end to the gasometer. All things being 
prepared, take about 6 ounces of chlorate of 
potass and put it in the iron bottle, make the 
joints all tight, then place the bottle in a con- 
venient fire to make the bottom of the bottle 
red hot, and you will have about 10 or 12 gal- 
lons of pure oxygen gas in a few minutes. 
J.P. J. 
Waterbury. Oct. 29, 1847. 


Preserving Animal Substances. 

Putrefaction reqires the presence of water ; 
hence, by drying animal substances, they are 
preserved. Hence one reason for the preser- 
ving power of salt, from its strong affinity for 
the water contained in these substances. Al- 
cohoi operates partly in the same way. Va- 
rious substances act by entering into combi- 
nation, and the divellent tendencies of the af- 
finities of the constituents of those substances 
are overcome, among those are corrosive sub- 
limate, copperas, tannin, wood, vinegar and 
creosotte. A high temperature stops putre- 
faction by coagulating the azotized materials. 
Putrefaction is impossible above 182° or below 
32 degrees, Freezing acts precisely as dry- 
ing. Hence bodies preserved by frost, and 
those which remain fresh for years after death 
on the Arabian deserts, are preserved from 
the same essential cause. 


A drop or two of honey well rubbed on the 
hands while wet, after washing with soap, 
prevents chapping and removes the roughness 
of the skin—it is particularly pleasant for 
children’s hands and faces in cold weather. 


potassium of commerce, and, on account of 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


Hydraulic Machine. 
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Suppose the upper part of this figure to re- 
prssent the sails of a horizontal wind mill, or 
any sufficient moving power to revolve the 


shaft which carries the spiral worm below, 


and the shaft coupled immediately below the 
saiis so as to allow of a small vibration, 
thereby allowing the spiral, or worm, on only 
one wheel atatime. At the back of these 


wheels, and onthe same shafts are placed 
pullies, over which a rope is passed carrying 
a bucket at each extremity, one of which is 
elevated at the same time that the other is 
lowered by the alternate action of the worm 
on the eppesite wheels. In the centre, and 


| immediately below the worm 1s placed a Vi- 


bratory piece, against which the bucket 
strikes in its ascent, and which by means of 
an arm connected with the step in which the 
worm shaft is supported, traverses the worm 
from one wheel to the other, by which means 
the bucket which has delivered its water is 
again lowered at the same time that the oppo- 
site one is elevated. 


Circular and Vibratory Motion. 


Supposing the upper circle to represent a 
section of two drums close‘to each other and 
tunning in opposite directions, the endless 
band which passes over the carrier pulley be- 
low will impart motion to the horizontal 
warve at the lower end of the perpendicular 
screw, which is supported by the upper and 
lower arms, but carries the central piece as a 
moveable nut. To this nut is connected a 
fork which at each extreme of its traverse vi- 
brates the weighted lever, andthereby passes 
the endless band from one drum to the other, 
and reverses the revolution of the screw. 


Causing Cabbages to Head During the 
Winter. 


The Maine Farmer says, that in the fall of 
the year when it is time to gather cabbages 
we always find more or less of them that have 
not formed any heads. They may have grown 
well, and have a large stock of leaves, but not 
have closed up in the form necessary to make 
a good, solid, compact cabbage. 

In the fall of the year just betore the ground 
closes up, gather all the cabbages which have 
not headed, together. Then dig a trench, 
eighteen inches or more deep, and of suffi- 
eient width to admit the cabbages. Then 
close the leaves together by hand, winding a 
wisp of straw or something else around them 
to keep them together, and then put them in 
this trench with heads down and roots up 
Then pack straw or leaves and earth about 
them snug, and round up the earth over them 
—The trench should be dugin a place where 
the waters of the rains and snows runs off 
and will not stand about them. A beard or 
couple of boards, nailed together in the form 
of a roof and put over the mould may be use- 
ful. 

In the spring of the year open your trench 
and you will find that the cabbages are all 
headed firmly together, and if the water has 
not got in will be solid and hard. 


Chemical Analysis of Tea. 
In the memoirs of the London Chemica! So- 
ciety there is an interesting paper by Mr. 
Warrington, on the analysis of tea, in which 
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he states: that he has not only removed the 
whole of the ccloring matter, or glazing, frem 
green tea, but he has been able to analyze the 
matter removed, and to prove it, by chemical 
evidence, to consist of Prussian blue, and 
gypsum principally, So that in fact, the 
drinkers of green tea, as it comes to the Eng- 
ltsh market, indulge in a beverage of Chinese 
paint, and might imitate the paint by dissol- 
ving prussian blue and plaster of Paris in hot 
water. The Chinese do not themselves drink 
this painted tea; they only sell it. 


Experiment With a Plant. 

“Cut a small branch of oleander from a 
thrifty plant, place it im a vial partly filled 
with rain water, so that the lower end of the 
branch may be immersed about half an inch 
in the water. Place this in the sun in an o- 
pen room, and in about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes small roots will shoot out from the end 
of the branch, presenting a beautiful appear- 
ance, After these roots have extended two 
or three inches, the branch may be set out in 
moist earth, and if frequently watered, it will 
grow rapidly and soon form a large thrifty 
stalk, Ladies who are fond of flowers may 
easily propagate cleanders in this manner, 
and in a few months multiply these beautiful 
plants to an indefinite extent.” 


Billions Choilc. 

The following roceipe we are assured ig a 
certain remedy for that distressing disease, ag 
it has never been known to fail in a single in- 
stance : 

‘Take, say a fourth of a pound of chew- 
ing tobacco, tear it well to pieces, and put it 
into a vesssel and pour to it a sufficiency of’ 
boiling water to moisten and swell the leaves 
then lay it on a cloth and apply it to the seat 
of pain.” Relief will be obtained in less than 
fifteen minutes. 

We cut this from an exchange paper, and 
would pronounce it to be a dangerous expe~- 
dient. 


An author’s genius is always greater than 
his werks, and he could always have done 
better than he did. 
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BY MUNN & COMPANY. 
The principal office being at New York. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the Ad- 
vocate of Industry in all its torms, and as a 
Journal for Mechanics and Manufacturers, is 
not equailed by any other publication of the 
kind in the world. 

Each number: contains from FIVE to SE- 
VEN ORIGINAL MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS of the most important inventions; a 
catalogue of AMERICAN PATENTS, as is- 
sued from the Patent Office each week ; noti- 
ces of the progress of all new MECHANI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC inventions ; instruc- 
tion in the various ARTS and TRADES, with 
ENGRAVINGS ; curious PHILOSOPHICAL 
and CHEMICAL experiments ; the latest 
RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE in EUROPE 
and AMERICA ; all the different MECHA- 
NICAL MOVEMENTS, published ina series 
and ILLUSTRATED with more than A 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 

This Journal is not only useful to the Me- 
chanic and Manufacturer, but instructive to 
the Farmer, apprising hit of all the improve- 
ments in Agricultural Implements, besides to 
instruct him in all the Mechanical Trades.— 
Asa family paper, the Scientific American 
will convey more useful Intelligence to chil- 
dren and young people, than ten times its cost 
in schooling, and as a text book for future re- 
ference, (it being in quarto form, paged, and. 
suitably adapted to binding,) each volume will 
contain as much useful information as a large 
library. 

The Scientific American has already attain- 
ed the largest circulation of any weekly me- 
chanical journal in the world, and in this 
country its circulation is not surpassed by at? 
the other mechanical papers combined. 
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